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FOREWORD 


This generation is loaded with a burden of fate* 
as was hardly any other in the course of history. In- 
previous periods of stress we had faith in certion 
general conceptions which gave us strength to 
stand the strain patiently. We have no such 
faith tod^. The increase of valid knowledge 
called science is having disturbing effects on 
religious traditions also. Only central truths aa- 
distinct from the dogmaric and institutional forms 
can appeal to the modem mind which is becoming 
increasingly rationalistic in temper and outlook. 
It is the author’s conviction, which I share, that 
the essential principles of Hinduism have nothii^ 
to fear from any advance in scientific knowledge 
or historic critidsm. In this small book which is 
directed not to the specialist, altiou^ based on 
spedalised knowledge, but to the ^neral educated 
reader, the author gives aHiIeaf' imd precise 
account of the fundai9^t«i cM^riis of Hindu 
thou^t. He has the gift of imparting information 
aa if he were acquiring it. To my mind this book 
is an excellent introduction to the study of Hindu 
religion. 


S. Radhaksibhnan 
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PREFACE 

Hinduism, resting on numerous and varied 
scriptural texts and covering a vast number of 
sectarian creeds, ob^dcusly requires an encyclo¬ 
paedic treatment. Hindmsm at a Olance, how¬ 
ever, as the name suggests, is only a broad outline 
of the prominent features of f^bia religion. It 
presents its essentia) contents in a nutshell, and 
aims at acquainting the busy reader with all that. 
Hinduism stands for, and that as quickly as 
possible. 

Thou^ intended mainly for Hindu students, 
the book seeks to provide the interested public, 
including those living outside India, with neces¬ 
sary information on this andent religion. The 
subject has been 5urve3^ from a catholic stand¬ 
point, and the views of different current schools 
of Hindu thought have been treated with due 
regard. The first part dwells especially on the 
practical aspect of Hinduism and the second part 
on its ideology. 

Certain Sanskrit words like samaara, mukti, 
hJmta and jiva are closely assodated with the 
Hindu Religion. A world of ideas hangs on these 
words. They serve almost as so many k^s to 
Hindu thou^t. Throu^ them one can enter 
into the spirit of Hinduism. But these words have 
no exact equivalents in En^sh. This is why 
they have been used in the original. A clear grasp 
of their meaning will, no doubt, usher the reader 
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into the r|nmajn of Hindu thought. Of cour8e> 
^ese words have been explained in deUiJ, often 
throu^ ^tinct chapters, and in every case the 
nearest Enghsh rendering has been ju^aposed. 
MoreovCT, a glossary of aU such words has been 
appended at the end of the book. 

Sai^krit and other foreign words have been 
italiased, exception being made for names of 
persons,^ sects, communities, dans, castes, places 
and subjects of study. No diacritical marks could, 
however be used for helping the correct pronunda- 
Uou of Sanstet words. Only where, excrot in 
the names of persons and places, V has to be 
pronounc^ as in ‘part/ it Has been italicised in 
words of R^an character and vice v&rsa. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan has placed die author 
under a deep debt of gratitude by furnishing this 
book ^th an appropriate Foreword. Grateful 
acknowjedgement is made to Swami Madhava- 
n^da, Secretary of the Ramakrishna 

Mission, who has very kindly gone through the 
manuscripts. 

Our labour will be justified if tie book serves 
its ^rpose by f ulfilling a real need throu^out 
the English-knowing world. 


NiBVeDANAJmA 

Rc^akrishna Mission 
Students' Home, Calcutta 
September, 1944. 
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IKTRODUCTION 

Hinduism is one of the major religions of 
the world. Its followers, numbering nearly three 
hundred millions, dwell in India and they are 
known as the Hindus. 

India has been the motherland of Hinduism 
for a long, long time. How long no one can say 
with precision. Some say that it must be twenty 
thousand years, some others hold that it cannot 
be anything more than three thousand years. 
However, there is no doubt about the fact that 
Hinduism is several thousand years old, and that 
it is older than any other major religion of the 
world- 

In very ancient days Hinduism was known as 
the Arya dha^ma and its followers the Aryas. 
Their earliest home in India was in the Punjab. 
Nobody has yet been able to say finally where the 
Aryas of the Punjab had come from. Different 
scholars have made di^erent guesses al^ut the 
ori^nal home of the Aryas, such as the Arctic 
region, the great table-land of Central Asia, the 
Mediterranean coast, etc. Swami Vivekananda 
was firm in his belief that the Aryas had not come 
from any place outside India.' 

‘ S« Sw. Vw.U Cmtp. Vol, Ill, p. ««, VoT, IV, p. 8« 
•ad V«»L V, pp. 4se4r. 
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However, from the Punjab the | 

sDread all over Northern India, which trax^t then i 
came to be known as Aryivarta. In course of I 
time they crossed the Vindhya ran^ spread \ 
their relirion in Southern India. An ^ya sage, j 
Agaatya by name, is sard to have led this march 
of the Aryas to the South, 

Oae may like to know how the Aryas came to 
be oaJIed the Hindus. The ori^n of the 
ffindu is rather funny. The river Smdhu (Indus) 
marked the western frontier of the anc^nt ^an 
aettiement in the Punjab. On the other side ^ 
the river lived the andeait Iranians (Persians). 

It was by the name of this river that the Iranians 
Cfdled the A^as. But they could not pronounce 
the word Sindhu correctly; they would pronounce 
it as Hindu. So Hindu came to be the name by 
which the Iranians called the Aryas, In course of 
time the Aryas themselves picked up this name 
from the Iranians. 

Ihe name Hindu also is very, very old. VN Uen 
tine Hindus spread all over India, this entire 
country came to be known as Hindusthan. 

Hindusthan has been the birthplace of many j 
saints, many sages, many prophets. Through 
scores of centuries it has been prominently a land 
of religion. Its hills, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
se&s and dries have been made holy by the touch 
of rdigion- Ihese holy places strewn all over the 
country have made Hindusthan really a holy land. 
Through the ages myriads of pilgrims have been 
rushing to and fro from different corners of 
Hindusthan to visit these holy places. And | 
u ! 
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religioa has all alotig been the mainspring of the 
life of its people. 

It was their religion that gave birth to the 
g<otions culture of the Hindus. Even in the very 
andent days the Hindus produced high dass 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music and poetry. 
They wrote learned treatises on various subjects, 
such as Grammar, Philology, Logic, Philosophy, 
Politics, Astronomy (Jyotiska), Medicine and 
Surgery {Ayurveda). They put in valuable 
research work in Chemis^ and have left behind 
sure proofs of their amasing skill in Engineering, 
Iirigation, Sbip-bmlding and in many other arts 
and crafts. And all these had their roots in 
religion; the ideas and ideals behind these were 
inspired mostly by Hindu saints. 

In course oi time, out of the great religion of 
the Hindus came two mighty offdioots, namely, 
Jmnism and Suddhism. Hinduism together with 
its branch Buddhism spread even beyond the 
borders of Hindusthan. Countries like Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-Cbina, Malaya, 
Java, Bali, Sumatra, China, Korea, Japan, 
Af^ianistan and Turkestan came under the sway 
of one or both of these religions. Even in far off 
Mexico in North America scholars have detected 
traces of Hindu dvilisation. The people of these 
foreign lands hailed with delight the superior 
culture of the Hindus. The Hindus would never 
thrust their religion upon other people by force or 
stratagem. Peace, love, sympathy and service were 
Ihwr watchwords. Wherever they went they gave 
a lift to the people of the land from primitive life. 
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Surely, Hinduathan h&s been the mother of ] 
civilisation in the East. And evidences have j 
already come up to prove that Hindu ideas 
travelled even to ancient Greece, the cradle of 
Western dvilisation. 

In its march through scores of centunes 
Hinduism has been growing in bulk and variety. : 
Within its fold there is now room for numero^ 
sects, such as the Vaishnavas, the Shfiktaa, ^e , 
Shaivas, the Sauras, the Ganapatyas, etc. Within ; 
each of these sects again there is room for ' 

ous distinct groups. Moreover, the fdths of the , 
Jainas, the Bauddhas. the Sikhs, the Arya Samaj, j 
the Brahmo Samij also are derived from j 
Hinduism. 3 

For some time past the hoary religion of me ^ 
Hindus has been spreading its message in ^e far 5 
West. Many people in Europe and America are | 
learning to esteem the Hindu view of life. Some | 
of them are actuaUy going so far as to adopt j 
Hindu ideas and ideals. j 

Indeed the great religion of the I^dus is a i 
migKty force for universal good. This is why this i 
reli^on could have such a brilliant record of past j 
achievements. And this is why the Hindus have -• 
reasons to believe that their religion is destined to 
have a more glorious future. 

The following pages contain a brief risurrU of 
the essential contents of this religion. 

' Th* Leftof India, (Ed. by G. T. G«ratt), pp. M*. | 
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DHARMA 

WHAT THE HINDUS MEAN BY RELIGION 

TIxe word ‘religion* means a system of faith 
and worship. Belief in the tenets of a Church and 
performance of certain rituals prescribed by it are 
all that is required of a devout man by what is 
commonly known as religion in the West. 

The Hindu word dkarma appears to have a 
much deeper and wider memimg than the word 
‘religion/ Derived from the Sanskrit root dkri 
(to hold), dkarma stands for that which holds up 
ihe exist^ce of a thing. Everything in the uni' 
verse has its dkarma, because it must rely on 
something for its existence. And what is it on 
which the existence of a thing mainly depends ? 
Well, it is the essential natnre of a thing without 
which it can never exist. The essential nature of 
a thing, therefore, is called its dkarma. Thus the 
power of burning is * the dkarma of fire; inertness 
is the dharma of all inanimate objects. Man also 
has an essential nature that upholds his existence 
as something distinct the rest of creation. 

And this must be the dharma of man, that is, 
mdnava dkarma. 

Now, what is the essential nature of man ? 
The Hindus uphold that it is the power of 
becoming divine that marks out man from all 
other beings. This power, therefore, is mdnava 
dharma. 

But how is it possible for man to become 
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divine ? Because Divinity is already within him. 
Hinduism teaches that Gcni is present everywhere* 
He is also in our hearts. We are divine by nature. 
But Divinity lies deep in our being. We do not 
perceive It so long as our unclean mind stands 
in the way. Just as light cannot be seen throu^ 
a smoky chimney, so God cannot be seen through 
an unclean mind, though all the while He is in us 
and everywhere about us. If we want light we 
have to cleanse the chimney; so if we want to 
bring out the Divinity in us we have to cleanse 
our mind. 

I/Ust, greed, anger, hatred, envy, pride, sel£sh- 
Ms ve so many impurities that obscure the 
ZHvinity within us. So long as these sway our 
mind, we make mistakes almost at every step of 
our life and very often behave exactly like brutes; 
our imperfection fills the cup of our misery and 
brings untold sufferings upon others. 

Yes, it is due to these impurities that, at the 
start, we seem to stand on a level with the brutes. 
Ye* we are not brutes. Why ? Simply because 
we can work our way up to Divinity, which the 
brutes cannot. As men we are born with the 
power of removing all the impurities of our mind 
and becoming divine in all our bearings. This is 
precisely our manava dharma. Those who revel 
in these impurities have not yet emerged as men; 
they are only beasts in human form. While thoae 
who succeed in cleansing their minds thoroughly 
and tainging out the Divinity within them are 
real men, perfect men. 

‘ Cf. hh. Vp. 1. 
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Of course, tJxe path is loi^ and the goal is far 
ahead. To bring out the Divinity in us completely 
is no easy job. The whole advance cannot be 
made by a single step. Yet it is a fact that a 
little progress on the path of dharma has its own 
reward- As our minds become purer, we grow 
wiser and get more strength and more joy. This 
inspires us to move forward aod gradually increase 
our wisdom, strength and joy. 

This process goes on from birth to birth till the 
mind becomes absolutely pure. It is then that 
man see God, touch God, talk with God and 
can even become one with God. Then really 
man becomes perfect. For it is then that thgv 
Divinity that has all along been within him does' 
manifest Itself completely. 

Indeed the seer of God becomes truly divine, 
full of love, joy, wisdom and strength. He rises 
above nature and becomes abwiutely free. 
Nothing bind him or shake him. Nothing can 
disturb the peace of his mind. He has no want, 
no misery, no fear and no cause for strife or mef. 
His face always beams with divine joy and his 
conduct marks him out as a man of God. His 
selfless love flows alike to all. His contact brings 
strength, purity and solace to all who come near 
him. Veiiy such a man has reached the goal of 
human life and he alone may be said to be a truly 
religious man or a perfect man. 

The world has seen many such blessed seers of 
God in different lands and different ages. They 
are truly the salt of the human race. Chit of the 
fuln^ of their hearts they preached what th^ 
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saw and felt. They taught ail* who flocked to 
them* the steps that had led them to xealise God. 
These teachings comprise the bulk of the reli^ons 
of the world. 

The diflerent seers, however, discovered differ¬ 
ent methods of cleansing the mind. Their teach- \ 
ings axe essentially alike. These vary only in \ 
minor details. All true religions of the world lead * 
us alike to the same goal, namely, to perfection, if* ^ 
of course, th^ are followed fmthfiilly. Each of 
them is a correct path to Divinity. The Hindus 
have been taught to regard religion in this light. ' 

Yes, according to the Hindu view there is i 
nothing wrong with the religions as they have been \ 
preached by the prophets and seers of God. The i 
original teachings are priceless. They can give | 
us a sure and correct lead. These are the true 
religions of the world. 

But* unfortunately, what passes as religion in | 

the world often appears to contain more of husk ; 

than of kernel. TTie spirit of the original teachings ? 

is buried under a heap of senseless dogmas. It j 

comes to such a pass because very often religion is j| 

taken charge of by people who are not at all i 

qualified for the task. Frequently people with ! 

impure minds pose as priests and preachers. They 
themselves cannot have any insight into things ' 

spiritual. They fail to grasp the import of i 

the original teachings. And this is why when 1 

they start explaining religion to others they J 

make a mess of the whole thing. In their ^ 

hands religion degenerates into a mere creed, i 

a bundle of crude dogmas and meaninglesa \ 

so 





rituals. Their followers become wild and fanatic,, 
and religion becomes a cause for commvznaJ fight.. 
Instead of to reli^on for'self •purification,., 

the followers of difierent religions often engage 
themselves in breaking one another’s heads. And 
t.Viig is called religion! 

Such crude stuff naturally shocks the more 
sensible ones wbo, unfortunately, rush to ^ve up 
religion altogether. But there are always some' 
wise people in the world who cannot be duped by 
the unillumined priests. They see through the 
game; they find that the crudities of religtou 
imported by ignorant priests and preachers lie just 
on the surface, beneath which there is priceless* 
treasure. 

Hinduism teaches us to distinguish this crude 
stuff from real reli^on. It warns us of the dan^- 
of being led by impostors and asks us to get religion 
from the source, from the ori^al t^chinga of' 
the seers and prophets. If these teachings require 
e:q)lanat!on, tiaat has to come from some other 
seer of God. Not only this, Hinduism advises 
everyone to find a seer to be his spiritual guide 
[guru). 

We should not forget that religion is something 
immensely practical. No amount of tall talk will* 
do. If we want to be real men we have to cleanse 
our mind. This is predsely the task before us. 
Smply to count oneself as a Hindu, or a Muslim, or* 
a Christian, is nothing. Merely to subscribe to the- 
views of a Church is not enough. Nor 5s it enough 
to be only versed in one’s relipous lore. One has 
to put into practice the teachings of the great seers- 
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and prophets of one’s own reli^on and regulate 
^ne’s entire life accordingly. * This alone can lead 
us towards the goal. We have to bring out the 
Divinity within us and became real men, and for 
this, we have to strive our best. Really, we attain 
/iharma, that is, our essential nature, only when 
* God in us becomes fully manifest. And for achiev¬ 
ing this aim we should spare no pains. 

Now, let us sum up what we have learnt from 
this chapter. Everything in creation is essentially 
divineIt is given to man only to fully manifest 
the Divinity within him and become divine in all 
his bearings.^ Th^ alone he attains perfection . 
and.beccmies a real man distinct from all other 
beings. He enjoys unbounded freedom, bliss, 
power and wisdom. He can then speak like one 
in authority, and inspire others to go ahead. 
Religion teaches man how he can reach this blessed 
goal. Every religion, as it has been taught by its 
prophet or prophets, shows a correct path towards 
this goal. This is why religion is something 
immensely practical. We have to strive hard to 
carry out all that religion wants us to do. We 
have to form our attitude towards life and shape 
our conduct accordizig to its teachings. If we go 
the other way and revel in our impurities we ginV 
to tie brute level. These, in short, are some of 
the fundamental teachings of Hinduism and frcMn 
•^ese we get a general idea of what the Hindus 
mean by religion. 

* a. chx. Vf. m J4, t. 

' C(. Pp. ni. S. 9. 
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THE HINDU SHASTRAS 


The teachings of the Hindu seers comprise the 
religion known as Hinduism or Hindu dharrM. 
The holy texts that contain these teaching are 
known as the Shditras. 

Who is God ? Where does He dwell ? What- 
does He look like ? How are we related to Him ? 
Why shoiild we strive to realise Him ? One may 
learn all these from the Shdstras. Moreover, the 
Shdstras teach us riie methods of realising Go<L 
How are we to bring out the Divinity within us ? 
What are the obstacles in the wa^' ? How are we 
to get over them ? How should we behave ? 
What acts are we to perform ? What acts are we 
to refrain from ? The Shd^tras t^h us all these 
as well. 

The Hindus have been treading the path of 
religion for scores of centuries. Throughout this 
period countless earnest souls have reached the 
goal of religion by realising God. Many of these 
sages struck new paths leading to the same goal. 
Thus many methods of reaching perfection were 
discovered in this holy land by the Hindu sag^. 
This is why the Hindu Shdstras, unlike the Scrip¬ 
tures of other rdi^ons, are many in nmnb« and 
variety. Moreover, the need of explaning religion 
to different classes of people gave rise to different 
classes of Shastras. 

VEDAS 

Of these many and chverse Hindu the 
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oldest axe the Vedas. The rest derive their origia 
from the Vedas. The Vedas are based on direct 
revelation. This is why they are called Shruti 
and their authority is unctuestioned. All other 
Hindu Skdstra^ owe their authority to the Vedas 
and are known as Smiiti. 

The Vedas are older than any other Scripture 
of the world. Derived from the Sanskrit root vid 
which means ‘to know^, the word Veda came to 
mean ‘knowledge of (^d\ As the creation is 
infinite and eternal, so is the knowledge of God 
inhnite and eternal. Hence, Veda, as knowledge 
of God, is inexhaustible and it exists eternally in 
the universe. Porrions of this knowledge were 
discovered by hundreds of Hindu seers, and these 
we £nd recorded in what has come down to us as 
the Vedic texts. The Hindu seers who discovered 
these are knowir as the Vedic rishis. It is worth 
noticing that in the Vedas more prominence is 
g<ven to the truths discovered than to the dis¬ 
coverers. As a matter of fact many of the riekis 
did not care even to leave their names behind. 

The Vedas are four in number. They are 
known as Rig~Veda, Sama^Veda, Vajur^Ve£z and 
Athofva^Vedk. Ea^ of these consists of two 
sectioM, namely, Samhitd and Brdhmana. The 
Samkitd section contains hymns or mantras and 
the Brdhmana section dwells on the meaning and 
use of these hymns. 

The Hindus of yore would not worship gods 
and ^ddesses in images as we do now. Their 
worship insisted in reciting hymns (mantras) 
and offering oblations in sacred fire. This Hnd 
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of worsliip is called yayria (sacrifice). The 
Brahmana sections of the Ve^ descrihe the 
various kinds of yapui. The rMtntras cont^ned 
in the SamMta sections have to be recited 
in course of the yajnns. From the Brakmwrta 
sections one may leam when, how and which 
tncmtros have to be redted during the perform¬ 
ance of any yayna. 

CPAinSHADS 

Certdn portions of the Vedas are known as 
the Upanishads. They are also called Vedwta, 
either because they occur towards the end of the 
Vedas, or because they contain the cream or 
essence of the Vedas. 

The bulk of the Vedas deals with details 
related to yajnas. The yajna$, that is, the ancient 
modes of worship, are nothing but ceremonials to 
he performed for purifying one’s mind so that it 
may become fit for receiving the knowledge of 
God. Hence this portion of the Vedas concerned 
mainly with ceremonials {karma)i is known as 
the Karmokanda. On the other hand, the 
portions of the Vedas known as the Upanishads 
dwell primarily on the knowledge of God. This 
is why they constitute what is known as the 
Iriana’-kanda of the Vedas. 

Where and how does God exist ? How are 
man and the universe related to Him ? How and 
why diould one try to realise God ? What does 
exactly happen when one realises Him ? All these 
may be learnt from the Upanishads (or Vedanta). 

The Upanishads are many in number. Each 
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of the fcnir Vedas cootains several Upanishads. ‘ 
Ctf Ihese the foUo^g may be remembered: Iska, 
Kena, Katka, Pragma, MmdaJea, Mandvkya, \ 

Akmya, Tcdttmya, Chhmdogyap Bnhaddranpaka j 

and ^wetdahiDatora. 

gjjjUIS 

Some sages like Maou and Yajnavalkya 
complied codes or manuals of Hindu life. These < 

are known particularly as 5mntw, though the ; 

term Smriti in a broader sense covers all Hindu : 

Sh&siras except the Vedas. From these Smritis . 

by Manu, Yajnavalkya and other sages a Hindu 
learns how he has to spend his entire life. They 
instruct him es to how he should behave at 
different periods of his life {ashrama), and also 
what special dirties are enjoined on him due to , 

hia birth in a particular social group {vama). i 

These also describe all ceremonies connected with j 

the domestic life of a Hindu. Moreover, these lay ' 

down domestic and social laws for the Hindus, 4 

and some of these are operative even under the j 

British rule. | 

These SmritU, in short, prescribe certain acts j 

and prohibit some others for a Hindu according to ; 

bis birth and stage of life. Their sole object is J 

to purify the mind gradually so that one may J 

advance step by step towards perfection. They I 

are no doubt based on the teachings of the Vedas. 

Yet it is to be noted that their injunctions (vidki) • 
and prohibitions [nkhedha) are related to I 

particular social surroundings. As these surround- 
ings of the Hindu society changed frorn time to ] 
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time new iSmntu Imd to be compiled by tbe sftgee; 
of different ages and differeot parts of Hindustbaa,. 
Thus Haghunandana’s Smriti is of a much lat^ 
age than Manu’s and it is applicable particulajly 
to the Hindu society of Ben^. As our present- 
day society has changed considerably since tbe- 
days of the last Srojiti-niaker, time is perhaps ripe 
for a fresh Sfnnti for the Hindus of our days. 

DAASBANAS 

The knowledge of God found in the Vedas gave* 
rise to siz different schools of though The sagea^ 
Jaizninl, Vyasa, Xapila, Patanjali, Gotama and 
Kanada introduced these different schools. Each 
of them wrote what is known as a Darshana;. 
and the six together aie known as Shad' 
Darshana. Purva Mimdnsd, UUara MimdTiSQ 
{Vedanta), Sdnkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaieh^- 
shika are the six Darshanas named in order of 
their authors mentioned above. Each of these is 
written in a peculiar style, namely, in aphorisms 
(eutras). The snirae of Sanskrit grammar remind 
one of the style of the Darshanas. These terse 
sutrae of the Darshanas require explanation and 
these naturally gave rise, in the course of time>. 
to a vast DXimber of notes and commentaries on 
each of the Darshanas. 

Of these Darshanas, the Purva Mimdned deals- 
with the Kartnorkanda of the Vedas and the* 
Vttoxa Mvrn&ned with the Jv&na-kdnda. The* 
latter is derived directly from the Upanishads. 
This Darshana composed by the great sage Vyasa 
is also known as Vedanta Dofrshana or Btiiiina 
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.Sutras. This may be s^id to be one of the corn^^- 
-stones of the Hindu religion. Great saints bke 
:Sri Shankaracharya and Sri Ramanujaclmrya m 
‘later days wrote brilliant commentaries on this 
Vedanta DarskaTia. 

■prjRkSAS 

The Darshanaa are no doubt very stiff. Th^ 
are meant only for the learned few. For the 
common folk another class of Shdstras was 
brought out by the Hindu sages. These Shastras 
are called the Puranas. Through these, reli^on is 
taught in a very easy and interesting way. '^e 
teachings are driven home through inspiring 
stories and parables. Moreover, glimpses of the 
andent history of Hindusthan may be had 
through the Piffanas. We have eighteen Puranas 
in all. Of these the names of the following may 
be remembered: Vishnu Pu^ana, Padma Purana, 
Vdyu Pufdna, Skanda Pvr&na, Agni Purana, 
Markandeya I^rdna and Bhdgavata. A portion 
of the Markandeya Purana is well-known to all 
TIindus as Devi^M&hdtmya or Chandi. Worship 
-of God as the Divine Mother is its theme. It is 
read widely by the Hindus on sacred days. 

UMIYAVA AND MARABKABATA 

Like the Puranas the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahabkarata are two very popular and useful 
‘•Skdst^as of the Hindus. These ate two epics 
(Mah^avya) produced by the sages Valmiki 
and Vyasa, respectively. They are classed as 
ItihSsas (histories) and they give us interesting 
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atones through which all the esseatial teachings 
of Hinduism are stamped on one's mind. These 
have been translated in many Indian veraaculara. 
. It is through these translations that the bulk of 
[ the Hindus get acquainted with their religion. 

GrrA 

1 A portion of the Mdhdhh^ata is known as the 
Gita. The Mahdbharata describes the battle of 
Kurukshetra. The Kauravas and their cousins, 
the Pandavas, were the contending parties. Of 
the five P&ndava princes, Arjuna was the third 
I and the greatest hero. Bhagavdn Sri Krishna 
chose to be his charioteer. Just on the eve of the 
great battle Bhagavdn Sri Krishna explained the 
\ essentials of the Hindu religion to Arjuna. This 
section of the Mahabharata containing the teach¬ 
ings of Bhagavdn Sri Krishna is known as 
Skrifnad-BhagavadrGita. Just as the Upanishada 
contdn the cream of the Vedas, so does the Gitd 
contain the cream of the Upanishads. Of all 
Hindu ShdHras the Gitd baa come to be by far 
the most popular one. 

^ PRASTJIANATRAYA 

I 

s The Upanishads, the Vedanta Darskana and 
the Gitd are grouped together and called the 
PToethanatraga. Ihese are looked upon as the 
basic Scriptures of the Hindu religion. They are 
highly authoritative. The founders of the im- 
, portant sects of Hinduism had to base their 
^a chings on the Prasthdnatraya. Only th^ 
interpreted it in different ways and came to 
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different concluflions, such as Advaita‘Vada 
{ monism ), VishisktadvaitovS^ ( qualified 
monism) and Dvaitoyvdda (dualism). 

TANTRAS 

There is yet another group of Sh&itfras known 
as the Tantras. These dwell on the Shakti 
(energy) aspect of Grod and prescribe numerous 
courses of ritualistic worship* of the Divine 
Mother in various forms. The texts are usually 
in the form of dialogues between Shiva and 
P&niaU. In some of these Shiva, as the teacher, 
answers the questions put by Fdrvati; in others 
the goddess is the teacher answering Skiva!’s 
questions. The former texts are known as Agama 
and the latter as Nigama. There are numerous 
Tantras, of which sixty-four are said to be 
prominent. The following may be remembered r 
Makdnirvana, Kid&rrutva, Kidasdra Prapancha- 
8dra, Tantrardja, Riidra Ydmala, Brahma Ydmala, 
Vishnu Ydmala and Todala Tantras. 

PANCHABATRA SAMH3TAS AND SHAIVA AGAAUS 

Allied to the Tantras are the Pancharitra 
Samhitas of the Vaishnavas and the Shaiva 
Agamas.^ Like the Tantras, these also claim to 
present easier cults and doctrines more suited to 
this age (Kali Yuga] than the Vedas. Unlike the 
other Shdstras mentioned above, these do not 
derive their authority from the Vedas, to which, 
however, they are not openly hostile. Another 

' Sm infra Oiip, 3QI. 

* Vids A BiiLiry of Indian LUerahirt by Wintemiti, Vd. I. p. S87. 
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feature of tiiia group of sacred texts is that tJiev 
are open to all castes and both the sexes after they 
are initiated (dUe^kita). 

(H the Pancharatra Samhitaa. thoudi two 
hundred and ^teen separate texU axe mentioned* 
the names of the following may very well be 
^embered: Ukwata, P<tuihkara, Parama, 
battwata, Bnhad^Brahma and Jn^ndmiiUisdra 
Samhttd^.^ 

^ere is a traditional list of twenty-ei^t 
^va Agamas, each with a number of Upagamas 
Of these, however, only fragmentary texts of 
twenty are extant. 


^*** ^ tp by jAnmnapbtryn, tbo aert 

^ 1-t W public .i. 
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SAMSARA 

EEBIRTH AND KAilMAVADA 

The ward samsara m the Hindu lexicon is very 
significant. We are all familiar with thia word* 
yet we hardly know what it exactly means. We 
use the word Loosely to mean cither the world or 
worldly life. It is derived from the Sanskrit root 
m which means passing and its prefix sam mej^.ns 
intensely. Now, our Shdstras teach us that we 
have to pass repeatedly through this world and 
other finer and higher worlds.* This repeated 
passing of souls (scmsriti) is what is really meant 
by the word samsdra. 

The whole of Hinduism takes its stand on this 
idea of sarnsdra. And it gives a clue to the entire 
Hindu view of life. Why do we o0er oblations to 
our departed relatives ? Because, we believe that 
they are still living either in any of the fine worlds 
or on this earth in some other bodies. Why does 
a Hindu woman take the vow of widowhood after 
the demise of her husband ? Because she hopes 
to meet her husband after her death* only if she 
can remain faithful to him. The Hindus perform 
meritorious deeds (punya), for these, they believe, 
will bring them intense enjoyment after death. 
They try to shun hdnous deeds {papa) lest they 
should have intense sufferings after death. These 
and many other beliefs and rites are derived from 
* a. oas vtn. la 
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the Hindu idea of rebirth. And this idea is no 
fiction. It rests on facts realised by the Hindu 
seers. 

So this idea of rebirth is a very important thing 
in the Hindu view of life. We should, ther^ore, 
try to have a very clear grasp of this, before we 
proceed any further in our study of Hinduism. 

We shaiJ not cease to exist after death. Before 
this birth all of us have passed through innumerable 
lives. In the Gitd Bkagavdn Sri &ishna says to 
A^una, "O Arjuna, both you and I have had many 
births before this, (only) I know them all, while 
you do not.*** He again says, “Birth is inevitably 
followed by death and death by rebirth.*** Indeed, 
one is bom in this world again and again till the 
Divinity within is completely manifested. EaA 
time one is born with a new body, which lasts for 
a while and then wears off and drops dead. But 
that which resides within the body remsdns as 
fresh as ever. It simply moves ovrt of the decayed 
and useless body and remains for a time in finer 
worlds. After that it comes to this world and gets 
a fresh body. The finer worlds are meant for 
intense enjo 3 mient or sufiering. That is ^y they 
are called bkogahkvmi (land of experience). It 
is ^is world where everyone has to come to work 
out his perfection. This world, therefore, is called 
fafrmabkumi (land of action). So long as one 
does not attain perfection one is bound to go 
through repeated births. Till then one is in a 
state of bondage (haddha). The necessity of 

* Oitd TV. $. 

• IM. n. n. 
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passing over and over through the worlds (sam^ 
sdra) is itself the bondage. 

At each birth we get a fresh body. This body 
is made of matter and is called sthtila s^onra (gross 
body). It is built out of the materials taken as 
food and is> therefore, also called aTvnamaya koska 
(covering made of food). This gross body is our 
outermost cover. One lives in this body just as 
one hves in a house. When the house collapses, 
one gets out of it and builds another house to live 
in. So also when this gross body becomes useless, 
one leaves it and builds a fresh ^dy. In the Gita 
this body has been compared to a piece of cloth. 
When the cloth wears out, one rejects it and gets 
a fresh one for use, so also when the body becomes 
useless, one passes out of it and reappears in a 
fresh body.^ This giving up of a decayed and 
useless body is what we call death, and 
reappearance in a fresh body is called rebirth. 
Thus by death and rebirth we simply change worn- 
out bodies for fresh ones. Everyone of us has done 
this times without number. Those who know 
this truth have nothing to fear or grieve for. 

Inade this gross body we have yet another 
^er and stronger body in which we live. This 
is called sukshma skarira, the fine body. Neither 
disease, nor old age, nor death can touch this fine 
body. Nothing in nature can destroy it. Through 
our countless births in the past our fine bodies 
have been our constant companions. 

Tkt fine body consists of seventeen parts, 
namely, buddhi (intellect), marm (mind), five 

‘ Cf. Oiii n, M, 
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(vital energy) the finer counterparts 
of the ten sense-organs.^ It is this fine bo^ that 
builds up the gross one and keeps it going. 
Throu^ it we feel, think and desire. Indeed, 
this body is the active part of our being. 

Yet the fine body is not active by itself. It is 
as inert as the gross body, though the latter is 
animated and made to work by it. It is itself 
animated and made to work by something else. 
This something is the true Self of man. This is 
his Atman (Soul). 

The Atman is the source of all life, activity and 
consciousness {chaitanya)? Wanned up into life 
by Its touch, the fine body animates the poss 
one, just as the moon illumined by the sun lights 
up this earth. 

Thus animated by the Atman, the fine body 
works the grosser one as long as it can and tlien 
leaves it and builds up a fresh body. In this way 
we proceed from birth to birth. 

EABMAVAPA 

But why has one to be bom again and agam ? 
The Hindu Skdetras are very clear on this point. 
The Divinity in man reveals Itself only when the 
mind becomes spotlessly clean. But this takes a 
long, long time. One gross body cannot last lot^. 

^ S«e m/f« Chap. fo«t-ooU. 

' T«n : Jn&nendriya (organa of pmepLioo)— 

oars, QOae, tongue, and akin, 
ftomendr^o (oTganf of 
feat, toofue, of dIinlaaUo& and organ 

of nptoducUon. 
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Our lifetime is top short for tills task. That is 
why we have to go through mn^merabie births 
bef^ this task is done. 

There are so many things in this world that 
please our senses %nH so many that repel them. 
Hence we desire to have certain things and to 
avoid certain others. Our minds are always full of 
suoh desires. To fulhl these desires we exert our¬ 
selves. Our life consists of such exertions, ^et 
we can never exhaust our d^ires. They go on 
multiplying. When we fulfil one desire, the 
hunger of our senses for enjoyment betxunes 
keener; and this gives rise to a crop of fresh desires. 
Thus we go on doing things for fulfilling our never- 
ending desires. 

Now, whatever we do in this way is sure to 
bring Hther pleasure or pain as its c^ect. Each 
deed (koma) is destined to bear a fruit (karmo- 
pAokz), sooner or later. A good or meritorious 
deed (sAtidAa komo) brings pleasure as its effect 
and an evil deed (asAubha Aarma) brings pain. 
Men usually have both good and bad desires. 
Ihese lead them to perform both meritorious and 
evil deeds and thus to pile up both pleasure and 
pain as their consequence (kann^j-pAala), 

During each lifetime we eriiaust only a portion 
of our past Aama^pAala. This portion is called 
prdrabdAa. The remainder that has to be tasted 
in future lives is called samcAita. The fruits of 
our present deeds will lie stored up as hnycm&na. 
Hence for reaping the fruits of our own actions, we 
have to go from birth to birth. 

A child is born blind. Hia hlin<^TiPg; a 19 smely 




due to some physical cause. But his mental 
owing to his blindness, according to the Xlmda 
Sh 4 stTa$, must be ascribed to some particular 
misdeed in any of his previous lives. When, in 
spite of our best efforts, we fail in any of our 
endeavours, we usually curse our fate {admkta). 
Or when without any effort we meet with an un- 
earpected success, we hail our luck (adrishia) with 
delict. This adrishia (unseen), however, is 
nothing but the fruit of our own past actions, out' 
own karma^kala. We need nei&er curse it nor 
hAj] it. This comes as a matter of oourae, as a 
sure result of our past deeds. We cannot avoid 
the pleasure and p^n caused by our own acts 
(fcorma) during past lives. We have produced 
them. We have made the bed and we must He 
on it. We have no right to curse anything or 
anybody for our griefs and ailments. 

But we can do one thing. We can make our- 
future lives happy. That depends on our preset 
efforts. We are the builders of our own future. 
If we avoid the evil deeds prohibited by the 
Skdstrag and go on performing good ones enjoined 
by them, then we shall surely have a happy future. 

This, in short, is what Hinduism teaches us 
about karma (Karmofoddd). Our desires [kdma) 
jKToduce karma, karma produces its fruits as pain 
or pleasiu^, and to reap the fruits of our karma 
we have to go from birth to birth. In this way 
our desires whirl ua thioujd' the almost inter* 
rainaWe round of births and deaths that we caff 
sam^dra. 
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MUKTI 

UBERATION 

We liave seen how our desires drag us through 
repeated births and deaths. We have no option 
in the matter. As long as we shall be seeking 
• anything of this world or the nesl, we shall be 
forced to go through tbis round of births and 
deaths. This journey called sam^ara seems to be 
an endless aff^. And it is very painful too. 

Hie worid offers us many pleasant things no 
<loubt. But they never give us satiety. No 
attainment is enough for us. Whatever be our 
position, we want more power, more knowledge, 
more happiness. This desire goes on increasing 
and gives us no rest. The thought of achieving 
something haunts us always and makes us feel 
'Uneasy. Moreover, along with sense-enjoyment 
we have to carry a very heavy burden of sorrow. 
Failure and disappointment, loss, and separation, 
^disease and death have to be endured by all. All 
these make our life through repeated births very 
painful. 

Is there no escape from this ? Is there no way 
out of this continued life of misery and frustration ? 
The Hindu Skdstras answer in the affirmative. 

Yea, there is a way out, We can do away with 
'dl miseries by realiang God. For then alone we 
shall find what we have been seeking all along, 
mamely, eternal bliss and infinite knowledge. 
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And we shall have do longer to go through birth 
and death. We shall be freed, once for from 
sawdra. 

This state of Liberation from soTnsdra is called 
mukti. The liberated man (mukta purusha) 
realises the essence of his being as none other than 
God, and, therefore, becomes divine in all his 
bearings. Eternal peace reigns in. his heart. He 
has no want, no misery, no fear. Love and com¬ 
passion for all move him to help them out of 
sawdro. 

The Hindu Shdstra^ hold that liberation 
(mukU) is the goal to be attained by every 
individual. Inde^, everyone is terribly earnest 
to reach this goal. Only he may not he aware of 
this fact. 

Whenever we exert to extend our power, 
Icnowledge and happiness, whenever we try to 
escape from death, we really want to bring out 
the Divinity wiUun us. And we are doii^ this 
all the time. We refuse to remain within the 
bounds of nature. Nature pves us only inter¬ 
rupt^ glimpses of joy, knowledge, power and life. 
But in our Soul we have all these in an unbounded 
measure. For our Soul is essentially one with 
God. And this is why the little morsels of joy; 
knowledge, power and life we have to wrest from 
Nature (Prakriti) by our hard strugglea never 
satisfy us.* And our search for these things ends 
only when we come to fully realise and manif^t 
the divinity of our Soul. Reaching the infinite 
ocean of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss (Sachchi- 
* Cf. CkK Vv> yo- «a« 
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ddiumda^dgara) we have oo longer to hanker 
after the little drops doled out by Nature. 

Thus, consciously or unconsciously, every 
oeature on earth is led forward by the instinctive 
urge for realising the Eternal and Infinite One 
within it. In other words, everyone is hurrying 
to attain muhti (liberation) from this samsara. 

Now, aimless wandering through samsaro is no 
good. It prolongs our state of bondage. If all 
our aspirations come to be fulfilled only by attain* 
iug liberation, we ought to know that from the 
very beginning. It saves us a lot of trouble. 
This is why the Hindus are made aware of muhii 
(liberation) as the goal to be reached and they are 
exhorted to bend their steps towards it from the 
very start. 

To attain this, however, is no easy job. The 
path is long and hard. We have to realise God, 
for then alone shall we be completely liberated. 
True. God is aJwa}^ within us and all about us. 
But so long as our minds are unclean we cannot 
realise Him. So we have to cleanse om* minds 
and that is about all we have to do till we reach 
the goal. This is our practical religion {dkarma), 
our sddhond (spiritual endeavour). 

This cleansing of the mind is a long-drawn 
process. The time required for this cannot be 
measured by months and years. It may take 
numerous births before one reaches the 

The Hindu Sh&itras assure us, however, of one 
thitig. The pro^^ made in one life is not lost. 
The next birth begins mth this as an asset. 

^ Cf. QHi VI, 45. 
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Moreover, these Shdstra^ prescribe e graxled course 
of mental purification. AJJ minds are not in the 
same state of purification, because their present 
state is detenoined by their efforts in previous 
births. This is why we differ from one another 
so much in our capacity, taste and temperament. 
Some minds are crude, some are r^ned. In 
Hinduism each finds a starting-point suited to its 
stage of purification. 

Now, let us*'see what purification of the mind 
exactly means. Our minds seem to be gjued to 
the world. We have to focus them entirely on 
God and on nothing else. One^s mind has to be 
drawn‘away from sense-objects and fixed on God. 
Then alone one is sure to realise God and become 
free for ever. 

But our senses are attracted by the charming 
things of this world and the higher ones. Our 
minds run after the senses and we forget every¬ 
thing about God and our edm in life.^ It is no 
easy task for us to draw our minds away from 
their mad pursuit of attractive things. 

Yet it has to be done, no matter how long we 
may have to strive. Attachment to all s^ise- 
objects has to be given up * This can be achieved 
by sincere and persevering efforts, As this attach¬ 
ment decreases, our minds get closer and closer to 
God. They are like so many iron filings covered 
up with the mud of attachment, as it were. As 
they are cleansed, God attracts them like a mighty 
magnet. 

' cr. Gita TL er. 

• Cf. Ihid, VI. ss. 
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Now, attachment to ail sense-objecta cannot 
be given up in a day. Even the idea of such a 
thing is shocking to many. Crude minds, like 
little cbiidr^, want to enjoy the world. They 
need not go in for all-out detachment. Hinduism 
prescribes for them a preliminary course. This 
is ^own as the Pravritti Marga (the Path of 
Desire). It allows individuals to desire the good 
things of this world and the higher ones and tells 
them how they may fulfil such desires. Those 
who follow this path sincerely can minimise their 
misery and obtain a good deal of enjoyment here 
and hereafter. Not only this, they get their 
minds gradually purified to a certain extent by 
this process- For, the Pravritti Mdrga is 
essentially an elementary course of mental discip- 
hne. The Karma-kanda (the section dealing with 
rituals) of the Vedas shows this path and the 
Purva Mimdnsd explains the details. 

Then there are others who appear to he fed up 
with this world. They do not hanker even after 
the intense enjoyment of the sense-objects of the 
higher worlds. Their experience in tiiis life and 
the previous ones must have helped them to see 
through the hollowness of sense-enjoyment. These 
people are fit for taking up the ^al course, and 
that is the Nivntti M6rga (the Path of Renun¬ 
ciation). Renouncing all desires, they have to 
concentrate their xoinds absolutely on God. 
Various methods for doing this are prescribed. 
One may take up any of these and advance 
straight to the goal. The Jnana-k&nda (the 
section dealing with knowledge) of the Vedas 
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consisting of the Up&nishads is the liest rerealer- 

of this pAth. 

Thus Hinduism teaches us to ascend to perfec¬ 
tion by two sta^. The Path of Desire (Promtti 
Mdrga) followed in due time by the Path of 
Renunciation (NivritU Mdrga) covers the whole 
course. The course ends only when the last trace 
of attachment to worldly things iops off and the 
Divinity in us becomes fully manifest. For then 
alone we get out of samsdra and attain mukti. 
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PRAVRim MAEGA 
THE PATH OE DESIRE 

The world is so charming. It ia full of things 
that make for our enjoyment. Pleasing sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes and touches attract us. We 
want to seise them and enjoy them. Our desire 
for such enjoyment goes on increasing. 

Then again, there are infinitely more charming 
things in the finer worlds. Just think of a learned, 
honest and optimistic young man with a strong and 
sound body ruling over the whole world and having 
all its riches and objects of enjoyment at his 
disposal. Can you imagine how happy he is ? 
Yet his happiness is nothing compared with what 
one may get in the finer worlds. You havo to 
multiply his happiness one million times to measure 
the happiness of a soul in the PitrUoka^ This 
again multiplied one million times will give a 
measure of the happiness in the Devcdoka. The 
same process over again will show what happiness 
one enjoys in the Brahmaloka. This is how our 
Shdstras have put it.* 

Thus informed by the Shastras, we become 
eager to enjoy the intensely pleasing things of the 
finer worlds as well. We desire, therefore, to get 
the best things of this world as also of the finer 
worlds. 


* a. TaiL Vf. n. s. M. 
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Our Sk^tras show us the way of fulfilling such 
desires. This is the Path of Desire (Pravritti 
Mdrga). They tca<i us that we have to scan our 
desires. Each and everyone of them is not good. 
Some lead us to evil deeds, which bring misery as 
their sure effect. We have to drop those desires 
if we want to be happy. Thus lying, stealing, 
cheating, inflicting injury upon others are ah evi! 
deeds. They react upon us by bringing in miseries. 
We must avoid these. Any desire that prompts 
us to perform such evil deeds has to be given up. 
Our Skdstras prohibit all acts that bring us misery. 
Those who want happiness here and hereafter 
should never go against the prohibitions 
(nwhedhfl) of the Shdstras. 

Then again, our Shastras enjoin us to do certain 
meritorious deeds. .For these are sure to bring 
happiness. So long as we are on the Path of Desire 
{Pratmiti Mdrga), we should spare no pdns to 
carry out these injunctions (vidki) of the Skdgtras. 

Now, what is the nature of a meritorious deed ? 
In a word, any act that helps us to become un« 
selfish is a meritorious one. Such acts alone can 
bring one happiness. One has to pay for one’s 
future happiness out of one’s present selfish 
interests. Each of these acts is a sacrifice, is what 
is called a yayna. 

PANCHA ViLWA 

Our Shdsixas prescribe five acts of sacrifice 
(yajnas) ior all. These are Devoyajna, Pitri~ 
vayna, Rishi^aTna, Nn-yayna and Bhuta-yayna. 
We have to please the dwellers of the D&valoka 
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and PitrUohat the seers arid makers of Skiatrod, 
mankind and all other creatures on earth by our 
acts of sacrifice. We have to give all others some¬ 
thing out of what we have. This is the price of 
our happiness. 

Prayer and worship x>lease the deities (devas). 
These deities are also creatures like ourselves. 
Only they are more well-placed. Once they were 
men. As a reward for their good deeds on earth 
they have been bom as gods in the Devaloka. 
They have considerably more power than we 
have. They control the elemental forces of nature 
like light, heat, electricity, rain, wind, etc. When 
pleased by our ofierings, they make these forces 
favourable to us and bless us with what we desire 
most. 

Among the dwellers of the Pitriloka there may 
be many of oux forefathers. They love us. If we 
remember them and offer them oblations 
(iorpana) they become pleased (tripta). They 
also wield much more power than we do. That 
is why when they are pleased they can ble.ss us 
with the things of our desire. 

The seers (riskis) do not want any material 
offering from us. They are pleased if we study 
' the Scriptures regularly. Nitya^karma, like 
Sandkya Vondand, may go under this head. For 
these we have to set apart a portion of our time. 
This is why this study {swadhy&ya) is also an act 
of sacrifice. When pleased, the seers see to our 
well-being. 

Nriryaina is the fourth in order. We have to 
serve our ^ling brothers. We should try to remove 
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the distress of our fellow-beiogs. One who does 
this really serves God. For, God is here in so 
many forms. Pleased by such service, God grants 
one’s wishes. 

The same thing may be said of Bkutd^yajna^ 
which comes next. We should spare a portion of 
our food for the beasts, birds, insects, etc. This 
act of sacrifice also earns for us happiness. 

The first two yajTtas consist of sacrificial rites 
and the last two, of acts of charity; and these four 
together are known as iskt&purtc.^ 

VAmOSHRAliA UHASHA 

Besides the five ya^ruis, everyone has certain 
duties to perform according to his stage of life and 
station in society. Hindu life is divided into four 
stages ((wAfomas), namely, Brahmacharya, 
Gdrhastkya, Vdnaprastha and Sannyasa, Student- 
life, householder’s life, retired life and life of 
renunciation—these are the four stages coming 
one after the other. For each of these stages 
(dshramas) certain specific duties are enjoined. 
Then there are four social groups, each having a 
separate code of duties. The Brahmanas (spiritual 
teachers and law-makers), the Kshatriyas 
(warriors), the Vaishyas (traders) and the 
Shudras (labourers) are the four social groups 
(varThos). Those who are to study and explmn 
the Shd3tTas are the Brahmanas; they are enjoined 
to lead strictly pure and simple lives. The 
Kshatriyas are the kings and warriors. They are 

* SacriSdU vite$. 

Piirta-~A^ of cburity, Ilia tlia oxcav^tion of pnbljo irella. 
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not to abuse their power. Their arms are meant 
for the protection of the weak and punishment of 
the wicked. The Vaishyaa or merchants are not 
to stoop to greed or dishonesty. They are^ to 
spend according to their might for charities. 

The ^hudras or labourers are taught to be up¬ 
right and active. 

Now, for getting the pleasing things of this 
world and of the next, one has to carry out all the 
duties related to one’s varm and ash/rama. The 
duties of each according to his social standing and 
stage of life comprise his own religion - 
{sv^adhxtrina). 

Over and above the five yayaas and the 
vamdskrama duties, we have to worship God and 
pray to Him for the things we desire. God is 
really the Dispenser of the fruits of our actions. 

He fulfils our desires, if we pray to Him earnestly 
after having done all our duties faithfully. We 
have to exert ourselves as much as we can for 
gaining the desired object. For it is then and 
then only that our sincere prayers to God are 
answered.' 1 

Thus besides the moral discipline through the j 
practice of truth, non-stealing, non-iniury, etc., • 
the five yajnas, the vamdshrama duties and , 
worship of God are enjoined on all who want to 
tread the Path of Desire {Pramtti Marqa). The 
yajnas teach us sacrifice and service. They teach 
us to love and serve our fellow-b«ng8 and all beings 
above and below us, God is all love and He is in 
all bdngs. So, by performing these yaineu we 
gradually come out of the dark cave of selfishness 
o 
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and get nearer to God, tie source of all love and 
light.^ The yapuxst therefore, not only bring us 
happiness but also lead us from darkness towards 
light by purifying our minds. The vamd^krama 
duties also go to remove many of our impurities. 
These help us gradually to shake off our lethargy 
( tamos ) and to control our passions ( rajas ). 
Lastly, nothing purifies our minds more than the 
thought of God. Whenever we tHir i V of Him our 
minds become purer. 




vn 

PHAVRITTI MAEGA (continued) 

AS IT 15 

We have eeen how the Hiodua of old would 
strive to secure happiness in this life and the next. 
The main idea was to chasten one’s mind through 
gradual self-control, sacrihce, service and devotion 
to God. And the ande72.t Hindus would go 
through such discipline for the sake of earning 
enjoyment here and hereafter. 

That some amoimt of moral and spiritual disci¬ 
pline contributes to our pleasures here and here¬ 
after is an eternal truth (^covered by the ancient 
riskis. And on this is based the Pravritti Mdrga 
or the Path of Desire. This truth is as effective 
in our days as in the days of old. We need have 
no doubt regarding this. 

Yet we should notice one thing. Through the 
a^ vast changes have come over the det^s of 
Hinduism. Though the central truth of the Path 
of Desire persists, the forms of disdpline have 
undergone radical changes. 

Take, for instance, the Deva-ya}na. 
Formerly they used to offer oblations of butter, 
curd, etc. int^ded for various deiUes to fire. And 
while doing this they would recite hymns of the 
deities and utter appropriate mantras (sacred 
formulae). The hymns and mantras as well as 
the entire procedure would be taken from the 
Vedas. 

So 
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In oiiT days we worship the deities usually with 
light, incense, flowers, fruits, sweets and other such 
things, accompanied by mantras and hymns of a 
different kind. Moreover, we have before us 
images or symbols^ of the duties and before these 
we make our offerings. Our Vedic,forefathers had 
no such things. The mantras to be recited as well 
as the entire procedure are supplied by later 
(mosUy Tantric) Shastras.^ Yajna, as oblations 
in fire, persists often only as a part of ceremonial 
worship. On rare occasions, however, pure Vedic 
yajnas, like the Putreshti^ydga, are even now 
performed by some people with ^ecific ends in 
view.® 

Then again, most of the Vedic deities like 
Indra, Vdyu, Varmta, Afitra and Ashwinikumdras, 
have receded to the background. Some of them 
still abide only in connection with ceremonial' 
worship. Long ago the Vedic deities were thrown 
into the shade by Surya» Ganapati, Vishnu, Shiva 
and the Divine Mother (Skahii) . God came to be 
worshipped in these forms. This gave rise to five 
sects, namely, Saura, Gemapatya, Vaishnava, 
Shaiva and ^akta. Each sect worshipped God 
in one of these forms. In our days the last three 
sects predominate. 

Prom the earliest days the Hindus have had a 
vision of unity. We know that God is one and 
that He may be worshipped in any of His forms or 

' Sncb aa Uk w py titn tiag FuAnv or BSivalmffa 

Tepre^tin^ 8« infm Chap. "SI. 

* 5m vtfn Chap. CT. 

' The pur» forta of Vniic worship hte been wvlTed hr tho 
Ary* Saisaj founded by 8«*inj Di>y*«>nnda, 
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tven without any form. God sanctions the fruits 
of our action. If we stick to the righteous path 
and pray to God, we ate sure to get what we seek 
from Hipi - We may or may not go in for 
appeasing the different deities. Our prayers may 
be addressed strai^t to God. Notiiing eJse in 
the form of Deva-yajna remains to be done.^ So 
worship of God in one or more forms or without 
any form has come to replace the ancient Devor- 
yajna. 

Now let ua turn to the vamdskrama duties. 
Our social structure has changed almost beyond 
recognition. Formerly there were foiir vamas — 
Br&hmana, Kshatriya> Vaishya and Shudra* 
The ancient Hindu society was divided into these 
four groups according to their different qualifica¬ 
tions and vocations. Each group had its prescribed 
' duties. In place of the four ■vamas we have 
developed hundreds of castes and sub-castes, 
though true Brahmins and true Kshatriyas are 
rarely to be found. Birth alone determines our 
caste. Qualification and vocation have ^most 
nothing to do with our castes. Prohibition of 
intermarriage, interdining, etc. keeps the castes 
apart. Untouchability also plays no mean part 
in this affair. This aspect of our Hindu society 
at moment is very sad. It has bred hatred. 
It is dragging us down from the original Hindu 
ideal of universal love. The vamd^hrama duties 
were meant for self-purification. Our caste-ideas 

* Of <xmr«e. mtt/a-kema IDce SdJuUyS iocludirr repeU- 

'tioe of tLe k ftiD Id ▼orw. 

• Cf. 0*1 IV. IS. 
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do tke reverse. If we should retain our castes., 
we must at least see that hatred of our fellow* 
men is banished altogether. Neither the iu' 
dividuals nor the society will be benefited by the 
prejudices that have grown around the caste* 
system. 

The four dshTamas, namely, Brahmackarya,. 
Garhastkya, Vanaprastha and Sanny&^a, were 
four successive stages of an individuars life. These 
stages, each with its speci^c duties, formed a 
graded course of spiritual growth. Such a system 
^ows that the life of an ancient Hindu was a 
continued striving for spiritual progress. Every^ 
thing else in life was tuned to this supreme; 
objective. 

This was an ideal state of things. It made thr 
best of human life. Such training tended to^ 
eliminate all that was anti-social. Thus both the' 
individual and the society gained considerably by* 
this process. 

In the present-day Hindu sodety an individual 
usually passes through only one Gish/rama, namely. 
Garhas^ya. Even there the idea of the 
G^hasihya askrama with its specific duties is 
absent. Student-life no longer comes under the 
Brokmacharya dehrama. The life of a Sannydn 
still exists, though only as an exception to the 
general custom. 

Now this slip from the vamdskrama system 
measures the depth of our fall from the Hindu ideals 
of old. Our outlook has been shifted from the 
spiritual to the secular. Duty-conadousness is 
bdng replaced very fast by right-consdousness. 
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We do not feel tlxe necessity of qualifying ourselves 
spiiituaUy for gaining the things of our desire. 
We simply demand them and fight for them. 
Survival of the fittest is our slogan. But this is 
only a law of the jungle. It does not work where 
spiritual evolution is desired. 

Thus the original scheme of Hindu life has 
come to be almost upset by the intrusion of un- 
spiritual motives. Spiritual discipline, which is 
the sine qua non of Hindu life, is tending to become 
conspicuoiis by its absence. 

AS rr SHOULD BE 

This is a very sad state of spiritual degradation. 
We must have faith in our Shdstras and rebuild 
our society on the ancient ideas and ideals. All 
that we have to do is to readjust the details to 
suit our changed surroundings. 

It may not be possible now to regroup our 
society under the four vamas. Yet it is possible 
to see that those who take up the vocations 
corresponding to any of the four groups should 
devoutly perform the duties prescribed for the 
same. Those, for instance, who choose the voca- 
tion of a priest or religious preacher, must try 
earnestly to acquire the qualifications of a 
Brahmana as described in the Shdstras. Those 
who take up arms as their vocation have to follow 
the Kshatriya code as laid down in our Scriptures. 
This also has to be done by those whose vocations 
correspond to those of the Vaishyas and the 
Shudras. Of course, details may be modified, if 
necessaiy, to suit the changed conditions. 

S4 
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So far as tKe four ashramas are concerned, they 
should be revived as soon as possible. This is a 
treasure we have lost. Our Hindu society is bound 
to become hollow and to crumble down, if we delay 
any longer to restore at least the hrst three 
aehrama^. The last may be left to individual 
choice. 

It is to be seen that Hindu children go through 
the training of Brahmacharya ashramas. The 
educational institutions of the day should be 
remoulded after that pattern. The old ideas and 
ideals must be infused into them. Spiritual 
education must be imparted along with the 
secular.' Character-building on spiritiial founda¬ 
tions should be the most prominent feature of the 
entire course of education. 

Such training only will enable one to live the 
house-holder^s life correctly after that to enter 
the Vanayraitha stage without any pang. 

The essential moral discipline, however, has not 
changed. A person who wants to tread the Path 
of Desire {Pravritti M^ga) must strive to be 
clean is his thoughts and deeds. Righteous con¬ 
duct should be his motto. He must practise truth 
in tiou^t, word and deed. He should preserve 
cleanliness of the body and mind. He must not 
injure others. He must not have anything to do 
with fraud or deceit. And he should not be too 
mu^i addicted to sense-objects. He should try 
his best to bring tie senses under his control. 
Together with this moral disdpline, he should 
> ct Uvnd. Uf. T. 1. 4 
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perform the Deva and Pitri yajnas bx their current 
forms and the three other yajnas as of old as well 
as the vamdskrama duties as far as practicable 
under the present conditions. This, in short, 
comprises the dkarma of the modern Hindus who 
want to take up the Pravritti Marga, 
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NIVTaTTI MARGA 
THE PATH OF EENUNCIATION 

What man really wants is eternal bliss 
{shreyas). ^ Only he does not know where and 
how to get it. He mistakes sense-pleasures for 
pure bliss. This is why he desires the attractive 
things of this world and the next. 

Wealth, progeny, fame and hundreds of other 
things of this world attract him. He runs after 
them. He seizes some and enjoys them for a 
whpe; some elude his grasp and he feels miserable; 
while some others remain in his clutches for a time 
and then suddenly disappear. Such losses hurt 
him. Then again, as soon as he gains some 
coveted things, fresh desires crop up and make 
him restless. He finds to his dismay that the 
senses cannot he appeased by enjoyment. Rather 
their craving is increased by the process. So Lis 
life becomes a non-stop race after these fleeting 
pleasures. On this path he never attains con¬ 
tentment. Misery, born of unfulfilled desire and 
parting with coveted things, dogs him at every 
step. And this goes on from birth to birth, for 
he has to face death ag^n and again, though he 
may not like it. 

Even the higher and finer worlds where he gets 
unalloyed pleasxires, do not give him etenml bliss. 
There a man of meritorious deeds may go after 
death and enjoy intense pleasures. But that is 
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onJy for a thne. After that he has to come dowa 

and be born a^n on this eara, ^ 

IUsaiy> so long as man is driven by deare, 

aeither^s world nor the n^t ^ 

eternal bliss. Desire is venly the chain that binds 

Mm to scmsara. .. , . rr\,« 

yet man is loath to part wth desire- 

craving for sense-objects dominates 
camd likes to browse on pncWy shrubs though 
these make bis mouth bleed. Just so, man gloaU 
over sense-pleasures, though these bn^ bm untold 
niiseries through repeated cycles of births and 

*^^6 number of such men is very ^at inde^. 
For them the first step is to take fte FTovnttt 
M&rga. that is, the Path of Desue. They are not 
to give up all desires. Only they have to regulate 
thSe by faithfully foUowing the injunction 
(indhi) and prohibitions {■mshedha) of the 
Shastras. Those who do this enjoy the good 
things of this world and the next. And 
minds become purified to some ext^t. After 
enjoying the intense pleasures of the higher worlds 
they come back to this earth and tread ^th 
of Desire with more devotion. Again theur 
meritorious deeds lead them to the intense pleasures 
of the higher worlds after death. This process 
goes on over and over again till their minds become 

very pure. , . , . 

At this stage they realise the vaiuty of desires. 
By thwr repeated experience they grasp Ihe truth 
that desires are never quenched by enjoyment, 
‘ Cl tfp. I. «. 10. 
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just as fire can never be quenched by butter*. 
Unfulfilled desires make one unhappy, Moreover,, 
the period of enjoyment even in hi^er worlds- 
ifl limited. By their own ohservation they become 
convinced that the Path of Desire cannot lead 
them to eternal bliss. And it is this eternal blisa 
that they have been seeking all the time. Realis¬ 
ing the futility of desires, they go out in quest of 
the path that may lead them to eternal bliss, 
eternal life and infinite knowledge.' 

This quest is the very starting-point of real 
religion. The Praz^tti Mdrga is no more than a 
preliminary discipline. It serves its purpose by 
making our minds pure enough to re^se the 
futility of running after sense-objects. This 
precisdy is its scope. It takes us no farther than 
that on the road to perfection. 

So long as we remain pinned to sense-objects 
for our enjoyment, the Divinity within remains 
concealed from our view. Our gaze has to be 
drawn away from the sense-objects and turned in¬ 
ward to realise Him. Then and then only it is 
possible for us to attain perfection, and get eternal 
bliss, eternal life and infinite knowledge. 

Our desire for sense-objects is, therefore, the- 
only hurdle on the road to perfection. It make.s 
us world-bound. We have to cross this hurdle. 
Real religion be^s and ends with this cros^ng. 
The moment we are free from desire we become 
divine. 

The Nivritti Mdrga^ that is, the Path of 
Renundation leads us to this goal. It teaches us 
* Ct. Uvnd. Vp. I. 8. i*. 
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I^by^Salti. but bv renuuciatiou alone some 
fltlaraed tbe common saying : 

it toJ - “It vou desire to attain God, you will have 
toSuni tona-fcincftuna (luat and possession). 
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This is Oie Nivritti Mdrga. The path is, no 
doubt, hard and long. Yet it is the only path to 
be trod, if we want to go ahead towards perfection. 

The Nivntti Margo, however, comprehends a 
number of alternative routes to perfection- The 
same destination may be reached by train, car, 
boat or aircraft through different tracks on land, 
water and air. It is for us to choose the con- 
yeyance and the route that will suit our 
convenience. Similarly, there are various routes 
within the Nivritti M&rga leading to the mani¬ 
festation of the Divinity within us. It is for us 
to choose the route that will sml us best. 

The different paths prescribed by Hinduism 
are suited to men of different nature. Some 
people like action, some prefer contemplation, 
Sotne are emotional by nature, some others want 
to rely more on reason than on emotion. Our 
religion shows a distinct path to each group. 

These paths are called yogas. Yoga literal^ 
means union. These paths lead us to a stage 
when we become aware of God. Hence they may 
be said to unite us with God. Of course, the 
union has all along been there; by yoga we 
become conscious of this fact. However, this is 
why these paths are called yogas. 

Broadly speaking, there are four such yogas 
to suit four different types of men. For the men 
of action there is Karma-yoga, for the rationalists 
Jnana-yoga, for the emotion^ men Bhakti-yoga 
and for the empiricists RdjO’yoga. 

In the Gita Sri Krishna says, “Out of 
thousands of men one strives sincerely for 
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liberation.’'^ Indeed, few people want sincerely 
to rise above nature and be free. Only those who 
experience, through repeated births, the hollow¬ 
ness of sense-ple&suies go in for renimcidtion. 
To them only the desire for sense-objects appears 
to be a bondage, which they want earnestly to 
break through. 

For doing this they have to take up any of 
the foiir yogas and go through the spiritual dis- 
di^e prescribed by it. Their gums or spiritual 
guides show them (he paths that suit them best 
and advise them as to how they may get over the 
difficulties in the way. Hinduism is very clear 
about the necessity of a spiritual guide (guru) 
for a spiritual aspirant (sadkaka). 




IX 

RAJA-YOGA 


There ^ some people who cannot take any- 
thi^ on trust. Ihey want to be convinced^ 
w^ng only by ^ble results. In a word, 
those vn\h a scientific ouUook come within this 
group. ^ And m these days the number of such 
people IS on the increase. 

To such people Rajoryoga is admirably suited 
req^ anybody to swallow any 
dogma nor to perform any mystifying ritual. It 
prescribes simply a graded course of mental con- 

purses are perfectly rational, 
ine goal of mukU is reached when the mind 
becomes absolutely still. 

It is desmbed as A^htdnga^oga, because it 
presOTbes eight successive courses through which 
one hM to p^. One need not start with faith in 
anyth^. One may even talce up the courses, 
one after Mother, with the idea of testing their 
effic^. If a sincere attempt be made, even the 
preh^nary courses may thriU a novice with 
novel experience within a short time. 


£ 16 HT coxnts&s 

Y<t^, niya^r^, dsana, prdnaydma vratya- 
nora, dfwand, dhydna and samddhi are the eight 
successive courses. ® 

The first two are meant for moral purification 
rama consists of non-injury, truthfulness, non- 
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stealing, continence (self-control) wd non-liv¬ 
ing of any gift. iVijfoma stands for inlin^s, 
contentment, austerity, study and self-surrender 
to God. Without these moral assets no spintu^ 
progress U possible. So one must be well- 
grounded ia yama and niyama before proceeding 

further. ^ . , _* 

The nert step is dsana. is only a sort 

of physical exerdse. The object is to tr^ the 
body to sit erect for a long time. Various 
postures are prescribed. In all of them, hoover, 
the spinal column has to be kept erect, the bead, 
neck and chest have to be held in a straight lin^ 
One may choose any of these postures and 
practise it till one can sit motionless for at least 

an hour. . im. • 

Prdndydma is a breathing exercise. Hhythimc 
breathing helps concentration of mind. Sitting 
still (dsatut) together with rhythmic breathing 
(prdfidvdma) makes the mind fit for looking in¬ 
ward. For the practice of prdn<ydma one should 
be guided by an expert. Else it may vitally 
injure the b<^y. 

The next step is pratydhdra, which means 
drawing in of the sense-organs. The mind is 
agitated mightily and ceaselessly by these organs. 
The eyes, ears, etc. on the physical body are only 
outer instruments. Corresponding to ^em there 
are subtle counterparts, which are called indriyas 
(sense-organs) by our Skdstras. Normally, these 
inner organa remain attached to their respective 
outer instruments; and as the latter come in 
contact with their objects (viskaya), the former 
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breaJc out into waves of distinct forms and stir 
up correaponding waves in the mind. When the 
pliysical eyes, for instance, contact a flower, the 
inner organ of sight produces tlie form of flower 
in the mind. And it is this mental form that wc 
see outside. Thus with all our seusations of 
colour, sound, smell, taste and touch. Each sensa¬ 
tion corresponds to a particular modification of 
the mind through an indriya. Thus so long as 
one remains awake the outer instruments remain 
in contact with their objects and go on subjecting 
the inner organs of perception (jndnendriya) 
together with the mind to a non-stop series of 
modifications (vritfi). 

Yet this is not all. The petceprions brought 
about in this way call up by suggestions, fiom 
within the depths of the mind, allied thoughts 
and impulses and stir up the inner organs of work 
{karmeruinya). This is followed immediately by 
the formation of waves of vdll in the rnental stufi. 
1 see a flower; thoughts and impulses rush up 
from within the mind and determine a wifi to 
seize the flower. AU these are successive changes 
of the mental stufi. Hence, as long as the inner 
organs remain attached to the outer instruments 
the mind is bound to be in a state of continuous 
turmoil. 

Pratydh&ra consists in detaching the inner 
organs {indriyas) from the outer instruments and 
thus keeping them unruflled. This is a great step 
forward towards pacifying the mind. At first one 
is advised to control the bubbling up of sub¬ 
conscious thoughts. This is done by letting the 
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roind nin on and watching the thoughts that 
come up from within the depths of the mind. 
Ihis mental exercise is a sort of emptying the 
mind. It gradually slows down the mi^ of 
thoughts from within to the surface of the mind. 
As this goes on, the mind becomes steadier and 
aloi^ with that the nerves become more and 
more soothed and strengthened. One can then 
get a hold on the inner organs and try to detach 
them horn the outer instruments. 

With the gradual steadiness of the mind 
achieved through pratpdkdra, all its faculties 
become keener. The powers of observation, 
reasoning, memory and will , increase as the rest* 
lessness of the mind decreases. Really, a steady 
mind is a keen, firm and vigorous mind. Chaiactei' 
must have such a mind for its basis. Praty^dra 
goes a long way to ensure such steadiness by free* 
ing the mind from a good deal of external and 
internal disturbance. However, after practising 
watyoKara for some time one feels that the mind 
has become rather pliable and ready for concen¬ 
tration on one object or idea. 

At that stage one should try to fix the mind on 
a single object. He may choose any obj^ on 
which he is to meditate. Yet, he will find that, 
in spite of his best efforts, the mind does not 
remain glued to his chosen object. The object 
appears to be hazy and there are breaks in 
concentration. But he has to make repeated 
attempts. This process is called dhdrana. 

Dkdrand leads naturally to dhyana. Repeated 
attempts at fixing the mind on one object help 

9$ 
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one to do tliat thoroughly for a short stretch of 
time. The xnind then appears to flow in an 
unbroken current towards its target. IWs stage 
of the mind is what is known as dhyana. 

Through intense practice dhydna is followed 
by another step called samddhu This is concen¬ 
tration par excellence. During samadhi the mind 
loses its grip on all other things. As in deep deep* 
a man in eamadhi becomes unconscious of every¬ 
thing about him. Even the object of meditation 
melts away. Yet samadhi makes the mind 
keener than ever. It is in this state that the real 
Import of the object comes like a flash and 
occupies the entire mind. Then and then alone 
one’s knowledge about the object becomes com¬ 
plete. 

This state of the mind is called eamprajndta 
eamddki. By meditating on any object in nature 
till the mind is merged in such samadki, one can 
have a thorough laiowledge of it. With such 
deep and direct knowledge comes mastery or 
complete control over the object. Through such 
concentration on the gross bhutae (earth, water* 
fire, air and ether), the Hindu yogie gain the 
power of controUing ejrtemal nature. 

The first five steps are only preparations for 
yoga, that is, concentration. The last three, 
namdy, dharand dhpana and samddhi constitute 
the coiiTse of concentration proper, known as 
samyama. Sarnyama starts with dharand, which 
matures in due course into dhydna and samddhi, 
one after the other. 

Samyama is to be practised first on gross 
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objects and then gradually on finer and finer ones. 
In the finer stage* the mind itself becomes the 
object of concentration. Through this the Hindu 
yogis gain control over their own minds as well as 
over those of others, and come to know intimately 
everything in nature, external and mtemai. 

Yet this is not the goal. Sttmprajndia samadhi 
brings out the latent powers, reveds the secreta 
of all objects in external and internal nature and 
enables the yogi to gain complete control over 
them. But it falls short of revealing the divinity 
of his Self and liberating him from saynsdra. A 
slip e^en from such a stage may whirl him through 
several births of miserable existence. 

But he stands almost at Uie gate of the 
Supreme Realisation, If the yogi patiently per¬ 
sists in his practice of samddhi on his own mind, 
at a certain stage a very wonderful event takes 
place. Suddenly the mind becomes perfectly still. 
This is known as asamprajn&ta samadki. As 
soon as this happens, the last cover seems to have 
taken off and the Self stands revealed in Tfs 
divine glory- The yogi then really comes to the 
very core of his being and realises it as nothing 
but God. 

When his consdousness comes back to the 
normal plane, the yogi appears to be ^oroughly 
transformed. There is nothing for him to desire, 
fear or grieve for, He has reached the goal. His 
heart is full of peace. With love and compassion 
for all, he goes about guiding others on the path 
of liberation. 
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•words of CAtmON 

The path of R&ja-yoga, however, is full of 
pitfalls. One should beware of these from the 
very beginrdiig. Any undue haste is dangerous. 
The essential morfJ preparation through the 
practice of yavia and niyama must be completed 
before taking up any of tlie following courses. 
Otherwise the yogi*^ toil may just end in wreck¬ 
ing his body. All sorts of physical ailments, 
reaching up to nervous disorder and even to in¬ 
sanity, may be the result of such rash endeavour. 
Then, the practice of yrdnayama without a guide 
has every chance of proving equally risky. One 
may with more benefit skip over this step al¬ 
together and take up 'pratyohara. 

With pratyahara, the mind begins to know 
itself. The yogi enters a new region and starts 
getting some novel experience. As his concen¬ 
tration deepens through dh&rand, dhyana and 
samddhi, he discovers the immense potency of 
the mind- Much of the mental energy remwns 
untapped and a good deal is wast^ by tho 
ordinary man. Yoga enables one to release the- 
latent powers and work wonders with them. 
These supernormal powers ate known as 9iddhis. 
Hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance and dair- 
audience, and many more miraculous feats may 
easily be performed by a yogi with the help of 
these riddhts (occult powers). 

But these powers may just entrap a yogi. 
Like riches, these wonderful powers may (Tivert 
his mind from the path of God. He may feel 
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to display tiese for winning wealth and 
adoration. If he does that, he becomes lost over 
again in the ma 2 e of somsdfa. 

A real seeker of Eternal Bliss should never 
yield to such temptations. He must never seek 
such powers nor make a show of them when these 
come to be acquired through the practice of yoga. 

There are some people, however, who take up 
JU^a-ifoga only for the attainment of worldly 
^gs and miraculous powers. They want to 
improve their health, beauty or youth and to 
impose on others by showing miracles, Evidently 
these people are selfish and world-bound. Occult 
powers in their possession are apt to prove 
ito^rous to TOdety. They may do a lot of mis- 
chief to their feUow-men. Thus Rdja-yoga, which 
can help us to manifest our divinity, is liable to 
abused by these power-seekers. One should 
beware of those who interpret yoga in terms of 
tomporaJ powers. SpirituaHty has nothing to do 
these powers. Any desire for these, like all 
oth^ deares for worldly things, is suicidal to 
spintual life and is to be shunned like poison 
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J^^ANA-YOGA 

Divers get to the bottom of the sea and fish 
out pearls. Our Hindu riskis were super-divers. 
Instead of going out to the sea for a dive, th^ 
plunged widdn themselves and found a wonderful 
treasure, much more valuable than all the wealth 
of the world. After such a successful plunge one 
of the riihis came out and declared, “Listen, 0 ye 
children of the Immortal One, who reside in this 
world or in the brighter ones, I have known the 
Great One, knowing whom one goes beyond 
death (ignorance).”^ Diving within himself the 
vishi did really reach the bottom of the universe 
and discover the great treasure that can us 
beyond death. 

The riski wanted to know himself. With¬ 
drawing his mind from the sense-world, he 
applied it to a vigorous search for his real 

Self. This led him to a point where the mind 
was hushed into silence and the Self stood 
revealed in all Its glory. The risfiA saw who be 
really was. He discovered that his Seif (Atman) 
was no other thar God—the Great Spirit 
(Brahman) within the universe. Thus realising 
his oneness with God, he reached the ^al of 
liberation {mAtkti) and cried ‘Eureka’ in the 
abundance of joy- 

What a miracle \ A man becomes God as 
soon as he knows himself. Well, man is not 
^ SiUMt. Up. Q. 0 . t in. 8. 
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something other than God. Essentially he is 
God always. Only he has to discover this fact 
for himself. And this is ail that he has to do for 
liberation (mukii). 

The spiritual practice (sadkand) that leads 
one strai^t to this discovery, is what is known 
as Jndna-poga. Jndna means knowledge, and 
Jndna-yoga stands for concentration on Self- 
knowledge. Such concentration helps one to 
penetrate the depths of ignorance (avidya) and 
realise that the real Self (Atman) is none other 
than the Grreat One (Brahxnan). 

This is based on the Jndna-k&nda of the 
Vedas. The Up^shads dwell mainly on Ms 
theme. They enjoin, ‘Know th 5 ^f.^‘ And why ? 
Because, they declare, ‘The real Self of man is 
verily the same as the Great One.*® So by know¬ 
ing oneself one realises the Great One, and 
becomes one with Him.* He becomes a liberated 
soul (mukta pumska). 

These are no empty words or mere dogmas. 
They are spiritual truths discovered by the lishis 
of the Upa n ishads. And they have since been 
verified by thousands of blessed saints and seers 
of this holy land. 

Jndna^voaa stands on such spiritual truths 
and throws open a direct approach to Self- 
knowledge (Atmojndna) and hence to liberation 
( mukti). 

It does not prescribe any code of rituals. Nor 

* a. uwtd. CTp. n. r 6. 

■ BrL Up, IL $. Ifl, 

* Ct. Mmd, Up. in. i. 0. 
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does it require cue, like Raja^yogap to go throu^ 
any quaei’Ceechamcal exercise of the body and 
mind. Cogitations on the essence of one*8 being 
as revealed by the ShastrcUp followed by medita¬ 
tion on the sazne^ are about all that comprise the 
JndfUi'poga course. And this is precisely why 
this yoga appeals to those intellectuals who are 
rationalistic by nature. 

No detour has to be made by the Jndna-yogi. 
He cuts across the domain of ignorance (Avtdyd) 
with the sword of discrimination (viveka) and 
reaches the goal by the shortest route. 

But it is not easy to make such a short-cut. 
A good deal of mental preparation is necessary 
before one may take to JnAna-yoga. One must 
have a very soimd and pure mind before gois^ in 
for this course. The divinity of the Self can he 
realised only with the help of a very fine and 
X>ointed int^lect,* and the intellect attmns such 
a state only when the mind is thoroughly purified. 

This is why only those who are well-grounded 
in the four requisites {sddkana^chatu&hiaya-^am^ 
pannay are said to be qualified for ta^g up 
this yoga. 

He must discriminate between the Heal (God) 
and the unreal (universe). He must not hanker 
after anything of this world or the next ones. 
His senses and mind must remmn entirely under 
his control and he must remain contented under 
all rircumstances. He has to put up with all 
afilictions that may come in his way and that 

* Cf. Kc. Up. I. 8. IS. 

* Br, 8, I, 
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without any grudge or regret. He must have j 
intense faith in himself and in the spiritual truths 
discovered by the riskis. He must have concen- i 
tration of mind. And, above all, he must have a j 
burubg: desire for attaining mukti and one- 1 
pointed devotion to gaining this end. ' 

Without such mental equipment meditation 
on the Self is impossible. By cogitation about 
the real nature of the Self one may at best suc¬ 
ceed in getting a hazy intellectual conception 
about It. Any further progre^ is simply barred. 
And compared with the realisation of the Self* 
this conception is trash. It may enable one 
merely to talk glibly on the subject like an 
erudite scholar (puncht). And that is about all 
an unclean mind may get on this path. Spiritual 
illumination is far way off, attmnable only by the 
pure ones. 

To persons with the necessary qualifications 
Jndnoyoga presents only three steps, namely* 
shravana (hearing), Tuanana (cogitating) and 
mdidkydsona (meditating). 

The first step {shravana] consists in hearing 
about the real ^f. One has to do this &om an 
illumined guide. A liberated sage alone can 
speak effectively on the subject* and clear the 
pupil’s doubts, provided the pupil also is duly 
qualified. Such a sage has to be approached by 
the pupil with humility, pertinent queries and 
service* so that he may disclose the secrets of 
Self-knowledge. When, however, such a sage is 

’ Cf. 3funj. Vf. 1. ft. Ift. 

• Cf. Oia IV, M. 
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not available, one lias to be guided at leaat by a 
well-advanced soiil. Under such guidance one 
should study the relevant Scriptures dealing with 
Self-knowledge. 

The second step is manana, that is, co^t^ 
tion. One has to reason out what has been heard 
from the guru (spiritual guide) and the Shds^as 
(Scriptures). A good deal of hard and almost 
constant thinking is necessary, since one has to 
dwell on very subtle abstractions. And this has 
to be done with one-pointed attention. This, in 
short, is what rrumana stands for. 

Normally, we have a lot of confused thinking, 
and this has to be corrected as far as posrible by 
raanana. Although our observation and stu<^ 
enable us to know a good many things of the 
universe, it is a fact that we know very little 
about ourselves- 

T,* ‘me/ ‘my,' ‘mine’ are the most commonly 
used words. I am the subject and the entire 
world outside is the object of my experience. 
The world is thus divided into myself as the 
subject of experience and everything else grouped 
together as the object of my experience. Of these 
!lwo groups, the subject is surely the more 
important one. As a matter of fa^, I am the 
very centre of my view of the world. 

In spite of such paramount importance of 
one’s self, we appear to have a very muddled idea 
about ourselves. Our very talks betray this fact. 
Indeed it is most surprising to note that we 
scarcely know what part of our being we precisely 
refer to by the word ‘1/ Yet this word stan<6 
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for somethiog with which one is most vitally- 
concerned and all other things come after that. 

Wien I say, *'This is a horse/* I surely mean 
that the horse is something distinct from me, 
that it is only an object of my experience. When 
I say, “This is my horse,” I mean that the horse, 
whi^ is a distinct object of my ©.xperience, 
belongs to me. I never confuse the horse with 
m3^If. When the horse kicks, I never say that 
I am kidcing. So far we are perfectly consistent 
in our thoughts. The same thing holds good 
whenever we talk of any other object of our 
experience like the horse. 

But when I say, “My body,” there is some 
-confusion in my thought. Obviously I mean that 
the body belongs to me ; therefore Ihe body must 
surely be something distinct from me. It is an 
•object of my experience as much as any other 
thing. But our ideas are not at all clear on this 
point. For, when I say, “I am wounded,” we 
betray such confusion. The‘wound is evidently 
on the body, which is distinct from myself. But 
we forget this fact and take the body as myself 
or as a part of my being when we say, ‘T am 
wounded.” Thus we say, “I am weak, sick, old,” 
etc. when really the body passes through such 
states- Even our idea that I am a man or a 
woman is derived from such confused thinking. 

So with the mind. We use the expression 
*my mind*. By that surely we mean diat the 
mind is distinct from myself. And do we not 
witness the functions of our mind just as we 
observe all external events ? Indeed, the mind 
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is an object of our experience like aU other things. 
But we have no clear gra^ of this idea. FW 
how can we s«y, “I think, I desire, I w^,” when 
really the toind is doing all these things ? We 
use both the egressions, ‘my mind is worried' 
and ‘I am worried,' to convey the same idea. 
This dearly shows how we are confused about 
the relation of our mind to ourselves. 

The body and mind are distinct objects of my 
. experience. Yet we look upon them as parts 
our being. The truth, however, leaks out wb^ 
we say, “My body," “My mind,” etc. Truth and 
untruth are somehow mixed up in our thought 
{Satyannte Tnithunihritya)} This, the Hindu 
Shastroi hold, is due to Primal Ignorance 
{Avidya), This Avidya covers up our real nature 
and shows us as something that we are not. The 
selfsame Soul is present in every creature, from 
the smallest amoeba up to the liberated sage. 
The difference between them is only in the degree 
of Its manifestation. As ignorance {Avidy&) 
dears up bit by bit, the Soul becomes mote and 
more manifest. 

On the human plane our ignorance about our 
real Self is deep enough to make us even think 
that we are nothing but the body. This is our 
crudest idea about ourselves. By a Kttle and 
imperfect discrimination we gradually come to 
believe that we are the body, the senses and the 
mind lumped together. When we advance one 
step farther, we find that the body is only an 
outer casing, in which we live in a finer state of 
^ Br. S. LrtredocUMi. 
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existence, as a composition of the senses, the 
mind, intellect (buddhi) and vita! energy 
{pranas). Proceeding farmer, we see that even 
these are the objects of our experience. We can 
witness their functioning. At this stage we find 
that we live in buddki (intellect). Norm^y that 
appears to be the seat of all creatures (jivas). 

Taldng his stand on baddhi, the jiva claims 
to be the doer of all deeds (karta) and the 
subject of all experience (hkoktd). This is des¬ 
cribed in one of the Upanishads through a 
beautiful imagery: ‘Know the soul as the rider, 
the body as the chariot, the buddki as the 
charioteer, the mind as the reins, the indripas as 
the horses and the sense-objects as the road they 
traverse 

Really we reside as jivas* in the intdUect 
(huddhi), which is a part of the subtle body 
(sukshma skarira) consisting of the intellect, 
mind, sense-o^ans and vital energy. As jivas we 
mske contact with the gross outer world through 
the material body (stkida shxrira). Again, leav¬ 
ing the material l>ody alone in light sleep, we 
become the subject of action and e^>^ence in 
the dream-state as well. With the entire subtle 
body (sukshrM skarira) we pass out of the 
materi^ body at death and enter another at 
rebirth. Thus as jivas we continue living through 
myriads of births and deaths. 

Everyday, however, something very astound¬ 
ing takes place when we fall fast asleep. For, in 

' Ss. Vp. I. $. 9-4. 

* Sc* icfns Chcp. ?CCC, 
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Uie state of deep sleep {suahufti) we lose all our 
beariogs and simply vanish from the atage^ as it 
were. In that state we do not perceive anything 
nor can we perform any act. We cease to esdst 
as actors and perceivexs. We no longer seem to 
be jivas. We are reduced to the causal state 
{kifran&vasiha). We live with all our thoughts 
and experiences (9amehara) potentially present in 
this state. And as soon as we are released from 
^whwpti, we appear to spring up into existence as 
the subject of action and perception either on 
the dream stage or on the waHng one. 

Indeed, this phenomenon of un** 

usual. It causes a break almost every day in our 
continued existence as the subject of acrion and 
experience. Yet in deep sleep we cannot say that 
we cease to exist. It is not a total blank or void. 
We feel that there is a continuity of our existence 
even through sotind sleep. When we wake }xp^ 
we can say that we bad a sound sleep and did not 
experience anything. On whose evidence do we 
say that ? The active part of our being was not 
on the sfage. Yet there remained something in 
us that witnessed the sleep-state (ewhupU)^ 
This simple witnessing without any action or 
experience is, therefore, done by something in us, 
that never goes to sleep. It exists always. And 
this is predsely our real Self (Sakskt-chmianya). 
The Self is neither the doer nor the experiencer. 
It is the constant witness of all actions and ex¬ 
periences of the jiva as the latter passes through 
the three states of waking, dream and deep sleep 
and goes on and on from birth to bi^. 
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We are really this witnessing Self. The jiva,' 
the actor and perceiver (kartd and bhoktd) in 
us, is also an object of exp^ience. Beyond the 
biiddht^ and distinct from it, we exist etemallv 
as pure Spirit. This is our Soul. And the I^da ' 
Sh&9tras declare that the Soul of us all is one ’ 
M-pervading Existence. It is an infinite ocean 
of Existence, Knowledge and Biiss. This is verilv 
Brajman, the Infinite One, from whom all ^ 
worlds, gross and fine, are projected, in whom 
^ey exist Md info whom they disappear durW 
rrolaya (Dissolution). ^ 

Yes, our &ul is one and undivided. Our ' 
B^^&U buddfm illumined by the Consciousness 
of s^-s^e Soul, appear as distinct conscious ^ 

^ shine with 

^ hght of the s^e sun, namely. Brahman. 

^ moon of m us lights up aU that we 
see about us m the gross or finer worlds. 

^ough _ along these lines the 

qmMed asinrant (smaka) is able, in course 
to gr^ the fact that, detached from the 
and fine bodies, he stands aloof as the 
Witness, the Supreme Self. 

The t^d step, nididhyasana, requires the 
JWyop at to stage to withdraw himself 
^tirely from all ^ngs and concentrate on the 
1 ^, 1 am the Witness.* When such concentra- 
non matures, suddenly everything vanishes from 
the scene and he finds himself one with the 


* Cf. (?ftd m. 4g 

• a. So. Cf. n. s. u. 
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Eternal Spirit. This state is called nirviktdpa 
9amddh%. 

Thus, ^th the help of these three steps, the 
Jnana-yogi peels the universe layer by layer, as 
It were, and reaches its very core and comes to be 
biessed with the Supreme Realisation. 
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TuUidas, a famous saint of Hindu India and 
autior of the Hindi Ra^mayarux, was too fond of 
his wife in his early days. He couid not brook 
her separation even for a day. Once it so hax>- 
pened that she had to go to her father's house 
for a short visit. But this was too much for 
Tulsi to stand. It proved impossible for him to 
stay at home. So on the very day of her 
departure he followed her and met her in his 
father-in-law’s house. At this his wife remarked, 
“How passionately attached you are to me ! If 
you could shift this attachment to God, you would 
realise Him in no time.” This remark worked 
like magic on TuJsi’s mind. He turned round 
and became a passionate lover of God. In the 
fulness of time he realised Him and helped others 
to do the same. 

In the Hindu legends there are numerous 
inst^ces of such transformation. Bilwamangal 
attained Blessedness when his terrible attachment 
to a public woman was turned towards God. 

Now, these instances give a clue to Bkakti- \ 
yoga or the Path of Love. BhdkH^yoga 
rests on the simple truth that one can realise 
God by loving Him. Nothing else is required— 
neither abstract thinking nor any mechanical 
exerase of the body and mind. Besides, it does 
not make any unnatural demand. 
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Most of MS are emotional by nature and we are 
swayed more by love than by any other emotion- 
We love ourselves ; we Love our Inth and Idn; we 
love our hearth and home. We love ouj own 
community, ovur nation, our race. We love wealth, 
power and possession. We are ridden by sex-love. 
Our love for all these determines most of our 
activities and shapes our conduct. Moreover, it 
^ves us joy and tnakes life interesting. It throws 
a sort of charm on the whole world. Without 
it life becomes intolerable. 

No doubt love is a basic and universal emotion 
and as such a very potent factor of omi life. 
Every other emotion appears to be stirred up by 
this basic one. Our fear of death, for instance, 
arises from our love for life. Hatred springs from 
excessive love for self-interest. Indeed, the 
noblest as well as the vilest deeds owe their ori^n 
to this ruling pastion, Selfless love for others is 
the prime mover of all pious souls. The in* 
spiration for bur bravest acts often comes from 
this source. The mother faces the lion to rescue 
her beloved child. The soldier dares death for 
the love of his country. On the other hand, it is 
love for one’s own interests more than anything 
else that moves the assassin, the tyrant and the 
exploiter to thdr dirty jobs. The gangster is 
goaded to acts of dare-devilry by bis love for the 
near and dear ones. Thus the crowning social 
virtues as also the darkest anti-sodal crimes may 
he prompted equally by love. Love is like the 
lamp that may be made to illumine an altar as 
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well as to set a house on fire. It all depends 
on the way we use this mighty emotion. 

Bkakti-yoga suggests the best possible use ^at 
may be made of this emotion. We may utilise ^ 
it to reach the goal of life—liberation (mvkti), i 
All that we have to do is to love God intensely, 
just as we love any other thing on earth. We ^ 
know how to love a person or a thing dearly; we 
are required only to shift the focus away from 
worldly objects to God. Through this process 
our emotional nature gets its full play. So we 
never have to feel out of our elements. More¬ 
over, as love for God develops, attachment to 
other things gradually melts away. So renuncia¬ 
tion becomes easy and natural. Besides, love for 
God is accompanied by pure joy from the very 
beginning. This is why Bfuikti^yoga, that is, the 
Path of Love, appeals to the majority of mankind. 

It is, perhaps, tl^ easiest approach and suited to 
the and capacity of most of us. 

Yet love for God is not so easy as it seems to 
be. So long as there is any trace of desire in 
one’s mind for worldly things, one cannot have 
a very intense yearning for God. To love an 
obj^ that pleases our senses is one thing, but 
to love God, whom we neither see nor feel at the 
beginning, is surely something quite different. 

Bhakti~yoga helps us out of this difficiilty. It 
presents a graded course through which a novice 
may gradu^ly develop intense love for God that 
leai him straight to liberation.^ 

* A liUle refitdHKi wQl mAk« it cI«Ar that CbristuBhj aztd Idaiv 
t««eh m tbe apprMch to God. 
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Tlus supreme one-pointed love for God is 
called pol’d bkaJcti. Such love, attended by 
ecstatic bliss and visions of God, is coveted by 
many Vaishnavas as the very goal their spixitu^ 
practice (sddhoTid). Such devotees {bkakta^) 
after realising God in this life become perfect. 
After death they retain their subtle body 
{suhshma sharira) and proceed to higher worlds, 
where they live eternally in the presence of their 
beloved Lord. 

Now, such love for God is not attained in a 
day. It has to be cultmed. One has to pass¬ 
through a preparatory course of training. And 
this is called gauni (secondary) bhakti. Through 
devoted practice (sadhana) for a long time gauni 
hkakti gradually matxires into para (supreme) 
bkahti. 

Just like any other yoga, BkakU-yoga also pres¬ 
cribes a course of moral preparation. One must 
try to control the passions, practise self-restraint 
and self-denial, truth, honesty, sincerity, non¬ 
injury. One must not covet what belongs to 
others and should do good to all witliout a thought 
of retiixn. One must be strong in body and mind 
and not give way to excessive mirth. 

With such moral make-up one should stick to 
spiritual practice with grit and determinatiom 
For, by this practice alone he has to draw his 
mind away from other thmg« and hx it on God. 
One who proceeds with unflinching devotion,, 
succeeds in the attempt. 

The spiritual practice prescribed by Bkakti- 
yoga consists of constant thinking of God. Such 
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thought alone purifies the mind, gives it strength 
and joy and t^es it farther and farther towards 
supreme love for God and liberation 
In the Gita Sri Krishna says, “Those who, having 
offered up all their work unto Me, with entire 
reliance on Me, meditate on Me and worship Me 
without any attachment to anything else—them, 
I soon lift up from the ocean of death and ever- 
recurring bii^, as their mind is wholly attached 
to No doubt it is quite difficult for the 

mind to think of God always. Yet every new 
and determined effort makes the ta ^k easier, 
provided the aspirant is not attached to worldly 
things.^ 

At first the mind may refuse to move in the 
same groove. It may be boring to repeat the 
same thought in the same way over and over 
again. Bhakti^oga solves this initial difficulty 
by showing a varirty of ways through which we 
may think of God. We may simply repeat His 
name, we may chant hymns and prayers, we may 
worship Him with offerings, we may meditate on 
Him or His power and glory, we may read the 
Scriptures about Him as also about those blessed 
ones who received His grace. Thus we may engage 
our mind variously in the thought of God. This 
does away with monotony and makes the practice 
interesting. 

Then, the Hindu idea*, that God has projected 
the universe out of Himself, makes it rather easy 

»Gila xn. «.?, 

• a. Ibid. VT. is. 

* Stt mfm Chip. SX. 
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for US to thiTilc of Him. We are used to think of 
anything through its form. A formless void 
cannot be conceived by us. Now, we may look 
upon the whole universe as God Himself. It will 
be easier still if we choose any object within 
creation and look upon it as God. That also is 
a form through which God has expressed Himself. 

Besides ^e things that we see about us, 
however, there are various other divine forms 
assumed by Him, as, for instance, Ndroyorw, 
Shiva, Ganapaii, Sttrya, Durgd, Kali. As a 
matter of fact, all the deities (devatas) being 
His manifestations, any of them may be looked 
upon as the Lord Himself and worshipped with 
equal benefit. The higher the manifestation, the 
easier it is for us to look upon it as the Lord. 

Moreover, the Hindus believe that God 
incarnates Himself even as man for helping the 
spiritual evolution of mankind. Rama and 
Krishna are two of the prominent Incarnations 
(Avatdral of God in this land. One may think 
of any of these Avatdros as God and practise 
devorion to Him. 

The Vaishnavas, who are the leading sponsors 
of Bkaktuyoga, t-aVe either Sri Ramachandra or 
Sri Krishna as their chosen Ideal (lahta). To 
love God through a human form is surely the 
easiest for us. We may stand in awe and reverence 
before the Formless Almighty God or God with 
an effulgent divine form. But that is not love. 
Love is based on a sense of kinship. When God 
appears as man. He really comes very close to 
us and we may easily approach Him. We need 
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not strain our iioaginalion too much to love God 
through such a human form. 

PRATTEA AM) PRATIMA 

However, gctuni (preparatory) hhakii consists 
in a sincere ^ort for fcdng the mind on God 
through any of the forms in creation from a blade 
of grass to the great Creator Brahma. Each and 
every one of &ese bdng His manifestation, is 
nothing but God. Thus one may worship the 
sun, the moon or the sky as God Himself. He 
may even thirty of God as immanent in the sea 
or in any of the rivers or mountains or trees. 
Even a block of stone or piece of metal may be 
regarded by him as a symbol of God and worship* 
ped with devotion. Thus through the Skdlagrdma^ 
ahUa or the ShivoUnga or other such symbols the 
Hindus worship the selfsame God. Now, the sun, 
the sky and the Shaiagravia’skila —these little 
bits of manifestation' of the Infinite and Eternal 
Brahman—help us to focus our mind on God. 
The mind cannot embrace the Infinite. It can 
dwell on the finite and the concrete. This is why 
it becomes easy for us to think of God through 
any of His finite and concrete manifestations. 
These are called pr<rtikas'‘ (symbols). They 
represent God. Worship of God through any of 
these forms is called prarika t^asand. 

The divine forms of God are, moreover, repre* 
sented by images (pratimd) or pictures (po^). 
These images are usually made of clay, stone, 

' wiuI d vorslup an tbe SftSlaffrdna, tlie 

biffa. the Gaagw. » precioui stone, a holy diagram (vantra), ft holy 
book, ft jar, vftl«r or ft fiomr. Cf. idStn. Tt. Ch^. XQ. 
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metal or wood.^ Through the pratimd the Hindu 
devotee worships God and none else. He does 
not display his devotion to a block of stone or 
metal. TVhom do we honour when we put a 
garland round the portrait or the statue of a 
departed hero ? Obviously the piece of paper or 
the block of stone is not the object of our adora* 
tion. They only remind us of the hero to whom 
we really offer our homage. Similarly, the symbol 
or the image reminds one of God, whom the 
Hindus worship. As a matter of fa^ after the 
worship is over, the clay images are often 
immersed in water. The Hindus regard the 
f>rati7nd as what it represents, namely, God, and 
not as what it is by itself. 

However, the symbol (pratikc) or the image 
(pratknd) being gomething concrete, helps us to 

draw our minds away from other senseK»bjects to 
itself and through it to God. In a way tUs may 
be said to be an aid to our spiritual exercise, a 
sort of kindergarten schooling. For through this 
the sincere aspirant arrives at a stage where he 
sees God, touches God, ti>Tlrg with God—when the 
image, the temple, the rituals and the Scriptures 
have served their purpose and retired to the back¬ 
ground. Forms and ceremonials have their value 
in helping us on to supreme love for God (pofd 
bhaJcti). 

Now. one should remember the fact that the 
rituals of gauni (preparatory) hhakii are meant 
for cleansing the mind and devdoping pure and 
intense love for God. We must not confuse this 
» Cf. Moi^. Pr. Chip. CCLVni. ZWl, 
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with the selfsame rituals, such as repetition trf 
God’s names, hymns, prayers a^ ^ 

formed by the foUowera of the Path of I^esire. 
The latter do aU these «ther through few of 
punishment for their evil deeds or ^ough a 
desire for intense sense-enjoj^ent. They want 
something of the sense-world m estrange for their 
worsHp. Love cannot grow out of sudi bargam¬ 
ing. Such rituals are only meritonous acta 
which can bring only the coveted thm^. These 
can never lead to supreme love or liberation. 
Only those who have seen the hollowness 
emoyment, and are willing to tread the Path of 
Renunciation, are fit for taking up any of the 
fjog(u as the final course of sadhajm. So from the 
very beginning the Bkakti~yogi must not pray to 
God for this or that worldly thing. He should 
try earnestly to develop disinterested love for 
Him. 

He should place himself under the guidance of 
a liberated sage who can transmit spirituality U> 
him. The preceptor (guru) chooses for him his 
Ishta (chosen Ideal), that is, the form of God 
best suited to him. And corresponding to each 
divine form there is a sound-symbol (mantra). 
The guru imparts to him the suitable mantra that 
he should repeat everyday with devotion. The 
gum also teaches him how he is to worship his 
chosen Ideal (I$hta). Thus learning the entire 
preparatory course of Bhokti-poga from his 
spiritual guide, he is to practise it with earnest 
devotion from day to day. 

Ishta-niskthd, that is, devotion to the selfsame 
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chosen Ideal, is a necessity. One has to stick to- 
the same form of God as his chosen Ideal (Ishta) > 
Hanumanji, the great devotee (bhahta) of Sri 
Ramachandra, said: 

**Shnndtke Jdnakindthe abkedah paramdtTnani 
Tathdpi mama 9arv(uiDah Jldmah kamala^ 

lockartah/* 

‘I know that the Lord of Lakskmi and the Lord of 
Jdnafd (Sita) are one as the Supreme Spirit 
(Poromdtman^), yet my aJl is in the lotus^yed 
Ramachandra.’ This is hhta^isktha. Without 
fiuch an unflinching devotion to one’s own chosen 
Ideal, the aspirant cannot make any progress. 

In short, worship of the chosen Ideal with 
undlnching devotion is the main course ^or the 
novice. For ensuring better effect it is to W 
supplemented by certain other practices. For 
instance, along with it the devotee is to sing the 
Lord’s name, listen to or read bkakU Scriptures, 
resort to or live in holy places spedally assodated 
with his chosen Ideal and always se^ the com* 
pany of spiritually advanced souls. Above all, 
he should try earnestly to resign himself entirely 
to the Lord. All these are recommended as 
to the principal course for maturing his love for 
God.* 

Through such practice, of preparatory (gaum 
or tfddhi) bkakti the mind becomes purer and 
be^us to develop love for God. Now, love for 
God becomes easier if we can make it flow through 

* Cf. CA. Cfmi4. n. «*. 
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Any of OUT familiar channels. "We know tke child’s 
love for the parents, the faithful servant’s love 
for the master; we know what a real friend’s love 
means; the mother’s love for her children and 
the faithful wife’s love for her husband are also 
familiar to us. These are different attitudes 
through which one bears and expresses love towards 
another. Ihis is why Bhakk-yoga teaches one 
at this stage to take up any of these attitudes 
{bhAva) in relation to one’s diosen Ideal (hhUi). 
One may look upon the chosen Ideal as one’s 
parent, master, friend, child or lover and try to 
behave and develop love accordingly. 

The Tdntrika devotees regard thdr chosen 
Ideal as their mother.^ The Vmshnava cult 
prescribes five different attitudes, namely, skanta, 
ddsya, sakkya, vataalya and madkura. Of these, 
the first does not express any personal relationship 
with the chosen Ideal. One-pointed devotion 
to Him without any other craving as well as 
knowledge of His essential nature brings about a 
calm pose which is called ahAnta bhAva. The 
seven sages headed by Sanaka are exemplars of 
frhiB type of devotees. The ddsya votary 
looks upon himself and behaves as the 
privileged servant of the Lord of infinite 
glories. Mahavira is the shining model of this 
group. Sakhya, vdUalya and madkura stand 
respectively for the attitudes of a comrade, a 
parent and a lady-love assumed by different de¬ 
votees towards their chosen Ideals. Stidama and 

^ It 0 to note thot the CbnstiAiu regud God their 

He»%tfdy Fatber. 
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the other cow-boys of Brindaban as well as 
Bhuxia and Arjuna of Hastinapur typify the 
^akhpa mood; Yashoda and the milk-muds of 
Brindaban exhibit ideal patterns of vatsalya and 
madhura moods respectively.* 

T^e £ve diBerent attitudes of the Vaishnava 
school differ from one another not only in kind 
but also in intensity of feeling. As a matter of 
fact the series has been arranged in order of the 
increasing intensity of love aroused by the different 
attitudes.^ Shdnta bkdva stands for a kind of 
dispassionate attachment to the chosen Ideal. 
Dosya is a step ahead representing a faithful 
servant’s person^ love and devotion mixed with 
awe and reverence. The skanta votary is awe¬ 
struck by contemplating the essential nature of 
God, and the dasya votary by contemplating the 
infinite glories of Personal God. Both keep them¬ 
selves at a respectful distance from the Lord. 
The three succeeding attitudes bring the devotees 
within a more intimate circle, closer and closet to 
the chosen Ideal. Consdousness of the might and 
glories of the Lord recedes to the background and 
He becomes intensely personal. In sakhya there 
is actually a sense of equality as between two 
comrades. This surely is a very advanced state 
of love. In vatscdya one looks upon Him as 
one’s child. In her mad love for Krishna, 
Yashoda sincerely believes that the Lord will go 
hxmgry if she does not feed Him. She does not 
care to think of Him as the Eternal and Omni- 

^ Ct. CA. Ohmte. D. 

* Cf- Ibid, n 19 
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potent one. Indeed, love through vaUcdya 
reaches a frenzied state. The cuJmination, how¬ 
ever, is reached in madhuTa hh&va, where the 
lover and the beloved become one through the 
extreme intenaty of love. This is typified by 
Rasa’s love for Krishna. Mirabsu has left a 
b^liant record in Hindu history of such love. 

When love for God cultured in this way 
in»tures into purd hhakU, one reaches the acme 
of bliss. Verily then he attains God, who is the 
very core of beauty, joy and love. *Raso vai sah*^ 
—He is the very essence of bliss. The Hindu.s 
do not think that, seated somewhere in heaven 
in awful majesty, God simply deals out reward 
and punishment to the virtuous and the sinner. 
The Hindu idea of Personal God is quite different. 
His God is nearer than the nearest, dearer than 
the dearest. The overflowing affection of the 
mother for her child is no match for God’s love 
for His devotees. The beauty on the face of any 
charming tEung on earth is only a very fmnt 
reflection of His divine beauty. ^Tasya bhdsd 
iarvamidam vibhdti^ —He shining, everything 
else shines. His presence cannot strike awe or 
terror, it thrills one with ecstatic joy. And the 
bliss is so intense that the devotees (bhaktas) 
want to enjoy it for ever instead of going in for 
liberation [mxdcti). They crave to enjoy tke 
infinite beauty and infinite joy of Personal God 
and not to lose themselves in the Impersonal 

* r«t IV. n. 7. 

• «#. r?. n, a is. 
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(Btaliman). They like, as they say, to taste sugar 
and not to become sugar. 

^ ^ state the devotee sees his chosen 

Ideal (Iskta) all about him as well as in the inner¬ 
most recess of his own being. To him tie whole 
world becomes an object of love and worship. 
Even in the tiger and the serpent he sees his 
Beloved. Such blessed souls radiate love, purity 
and joy wherever they go, and inspire all who 
come in contact with them with an urge for 
spiritual growth. 


xn 

BHAKTI-YOGA {conUnued) 

TANTREKA SADEANA 

A distinct course of spiritual disdpline known 
as Tdntr^ sadkand also comes witHn the scope 
of Bhakti^oga as much as Vaishnavism. 

This course is equally compteheusive and 
covers the entire ground of spiritual endeavour. 
It is a wonderful combination of jndTui, yoga 
(Rdja-yoga), bkahti and karma, and is suited to 
men of all stages of spiritual growth. Taking its 
stand on the essential oneness of the human soul 
with the Absolute {Paramdtman), it leads the 
devotee step by step through concrete forms and 
rituals to the realisation of the Ultimate Truth 
and resultant liberation (mukti). 

Different spiritual exercises are prescribed by 
the Tanlras for different groups of devotees. 
Some are meant for those who are at the lowest 
rung of the spiritual ladder, so to speak. These 
people are tdmasika, that is, dull, ignorant and 
la?y by nature and are almost on the brute-level. 
The course prescribed for the edification of this 
group is called paskwackdra (code of conduct for 
Qie brute-man). Some other course of spiritual 
exercise is prescribed for those who are in the 
middle, who are rdjasika, that is, energetic and 
ambitious by nature. This course is known as 
virdchdra (code of conduct for the heroic souls). 

Both these groups very often up Tdntrika 
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sadhaJM for acquiring power and satisfying their 
craving for sense-enjoyment here or hereafter. 
So, to them Tontnka sadhani serves onJy as 
Prauritti Marga (Path of Desire).. As a matter 
of fact, the Vedic Deva-pajna of PravritU Mdrga 
has come to be replaced in our days mostly by 
Tdntrika worship. Like Rdja^goga, Tantnka 
$ddkan& also brings various x>*?wers (aiddhts) to 
those who go in for these. However, the Tamtrika 
sadfuma of these seekers of power and sense- 
enjoyment does not come under Bhdkii-yogM, 
whi«i is an approach to Divinity through pure, 
intense and selfless love for God. 

There is yet another group of men who may 
be said to be very near the top rung of the 
spiritual ladder. These are the men of renuncia¬ 
tion. They are ^dttwiha by nature, that is, they 
possess calmness, purity, contentment and dear 
vision. The vanity of sense-enjo 3 mient is obvious 
to these people and they yearn only for realising 
God and becoming perfect For this group the 
Tantras prescribe the distinct course known as 
divyach&ra (code of conduct for the godly ones). 
The special feature of this course is that it has to 
be practised not for gaining anything material, 
but for realising God tliough love. Such Tdnirika 
sadhana^ ther^ore, comes under BkakH-yoga. 

There are as many as sixty-four prominent 
Tantra texts. And they prescribe hundreds of 
distinct rituals and ceremonies meant for the three 
different groups of devotees. Yet some common 
threads of unity run through all these. 

The Tantras hold up the Skakti (Divine 
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Energy) expect of God for worship. And usually 
Shakti is represented in the form of one or other 
of goddesses like Durgd, Chandi, Kali, Tard, 
Bkuvaneskivari, JagaddJtdtn, The Shakti- 
worshippeis are known as Shaktas, just aa the 
worshippers of Vishnu are known as Vaishnavas. 
The Shaktas regard their chosen goddess as the 
Divine Mother. 

The Divine Mother conceived through any of 
the divine forms is really the Creator, Sustainer 
and Destroyer of this universe. She has no 
l^nning or end. She is Eternal. Space cannot 
limit Her. She is In^nite and AU-pervading. 
She is All-consciousness. So She is calM 
Ckaitanyarruiyi. Creation is Her sport, and so also 
18 Dissolution (Proloya). Hence She is called 
LHamayi. She has three distinct phases of Divine 
Energy, namely, sdttwika, Tdjasika and tdnuisiJca. 
And this is why She is said to be Trigunamayi. 
Through the tdmasika phase She appears as 
insentient matter. Through the rdjasika She 
appears as material as well as vital energy (prana) 
bringing about all sorts of changes in the material 
world as also in the physical bodies of all creatures. 
While through Her sdthoika phase She appears 
as the mind in its different functions and poses 
as the subject of experience and action in each 
creature. Really She expresses Herself throng 
all the ever-changing names and forms that we 
call the world. In fact, She is the Power of 
Becoming, released somehow out of the Eternal 
and Changeless Being, the NirdJcdra, Tfirguna 
Brahman. 
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This, indeed, is the Hindu conception of 
Personal God, who, obviously, has no sex. Yet 
Personal God assumes a male or female form to 
suit the devotee*s approach. The Vaiahnavas, the 
Saiixas and the Ganapatyas prefer the male aspect, 
while the Shahtas choose to look upon Personal 
God as their Divine Mother. The motherhood 
of God, no doubt, establishes a very sweet relation 
between the Deity and the devotee, like a child 
the devotee resigns himself to ^e aSectionate 
love and fostering care of the Divine Mother. 

Then, another feature of the Tdntrika rituals 
is that they remind one of the identity of the 
human soul with the Absolute 

(Partimdtnum), and alw of ShakH (Divine 
Energy) as an emanation from the Great One 

expressing Herself through all forms, all names 

and all changes. Before proceeding to worship 
the Divine Mother, the sadhaka b required to 
imagine for some time that hb own soul has 
merged in the Absolute {Paramdtman), and 
eveiything in creation has vanished altogether. 
Then he is to imagine that out of the Formless 
Being has sprung up afresh his own self as the 
worshipper as w^ as the Goddess whom he b to 
worship. Into a clay image of the Goddess he 
has to breathe life (prand-pratUhthd) by making 
a symbolic contact of his own Divine Soul with 
it. It is only after thb that the image b 
considered to become a living emblem of the 
Goddess, when offerings by way of worship ai*e 
presented to Her.' 

^ See an/ra Citep. 
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TMs clearly stows how the Tantras help us * 
gradually to grasp, through concrete forms, tte | 
great Vedantie Truth, namely, the divinity of 
our soul. It may be said to be a sort of labors- j 
tory work or rather kindergarten schooling for > 
the comprehension of the great Ultimate T^uth, 
through which comes liberation (mukti). What 
the Jndna^ogi strives to arrive at purely by dis¬ 
crimination and abstract contemplation, the 
T&ntrika s&^haka tries to reach through his 
course of rituals. 

Another common element of the Tantras is 
the emphasis laid by them on the repetition of 
certain word-symbols (like Anm, fcrim, etc.). 
Each of these stands for a particular aspect of 
God expressed through a particular form. No 
doubt, through every form God is regarded as ' 
the Creator, Sustainer and Destroyer of the uni¬ 
verse. Yet through the different forms God 
appears as different Personalities, as it were, with 
different groups of prominent qualities. Thus 
Kali, Tara, Sho<lashi, Chandi, Thirgd, Jagad- 
dhatri —each has a distinct form and a distinct j 
group of attributes, and corresponding to each 
there is a distinct name as well as a word-symbol. 

By the repetition of this word-symbol {Trurntra) ' 
as directed by the Tantras, one’s mind becomes •* 
purified and one gets closer and closer to his > 

chosra Ideal {hhta). Such repetition is usually i 

conjoined with meditation of the form-symbol, ‘ 
for that is more effective. ^ 

Then there is another common feature of the 
Tantrika rituals and in this the Tantras differ 
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widely from Jndna^oga. While the latter wants 
its followers to avoid temptations, the Taotraa 
direct their votaries to face these boldly and 
overcome them. Some of the Tdntrika rites 
require a votary to mahe contact with attractive 
sense-objects and at the same time to draw his 
mind away from such things and fix it on con¬ 
templation of bis chosen Goddess. He is required 
to sublimate by this process his sense-attraction 
into pure love of God. For instance, contact with 
wine or woman is a feature of some of the 
Tdntrika rites. But then, wine is not meant for 
intoxication, nor woman for gratification. The 
votary is to resist the vigorous pull of these lures 
and concentrate his mind on his chosen Ideal. 
This is a daring method, no doubt, but if it is 
successfully followed, one conquers fiesh by one 
stroke, aa it were. 

Yet it is for this feature that the Tantraa have 
acquired a bad name. The approach of the 
Tantras, however, deserves no censure. The 
Hindus believe that the goal of liberation is 
reached when one realises Grod, and this realisa¬ 
tion is had only when one*s mind is completely 
concentrated on God. This is what all the yoaos 
take their stand upon. And it is towards this 
end that the Tantras only propose a peculiar 
technique of their own. 

This technique consists simply in titilising the 
universal overwhelming emotions that naturally 
draw our minds away from all other directions 
and make them one-pointed. A strong sex-appeal 
or fear of imminent death, for instance, may do 
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-the same. Now, e3q»smg the votary to either 
of these overwhehxiictg emotions means converg¬ 
ing his thoughts to one point. The mind is thus 
focussed on a sense^ohject through a surging 
'emotion. And then instead of allowing him to 
go any farther along the line, the Tantras direct 
him to turn his already focussed mind towards 
God. The task becomes easy by this process. It 
is like focussing an astronomical telescope on a 
distant terrestrial object as a sort of rough 
adjustment. 

This is why some of the Tantrika rites require 
the votaries to meditate on God after pitching 
up the sex-impulse through contact with wine or 
woman. This is also why some other rites require 
the devotees to fix their minds on God while 
seated in the midst of the most dreadful surround¬ 
ings. They are directed, for instance, to ait on 
a corpse in a lonely crematorium on darkest 
night of a month. 

Such device of the Tantras makes for a swift 
march to the goal, no doubt. Yet it is full of 
risks for the unwary. Particularly, a man of 
renunciation must be very cautious, if he happens 
to choose this path. Any weakness of the flesh 
may just make him yield to the passions worked 
up by the requirements of the daring rites. And 
in that case, all his efforts for the realisation of 
<5od ^rill end inevitably in a crash, physical as 
well as mental. 

Many have attained Blessedness through 
Tf^ntnka sadfumd. Ramaprasada and Bama 
Kshepa are familiar names in Bengal. Sri Rama- 
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luialma ia our days has verified the truth of this 
branch of the Hindu Shastras by his own realisa* 
tdons when he went through its prescribed rites. 

NmLEAnA TTFASAKi. 

Hinduism also prescribes devotion to Personal 
God without any form (Saguna Nirdkdra 
Brahman). There are many among the intellec¬ 
tuals to whom God with a form does not app^. 

Yet one should be cautious before banishing 
forms from spiritual practice. It is really not so 
easy as it may appear to be. A man with a 
gigantic intellect may after all be no more than 
a baby in the spiritual school. He may just 
require some kindergarten exerdse. 

Moreover, the findings of our intellect on 
things spiritual cannot be a safe guide. Our 
intellect may assert that Infinite God cannot have 
a finite form. Hinduism also admits that Para 
Brahman is Formless (Nirakdra). It even goes 
further and holds that It has no qualities either. 
For do not all contradictory qualities like good 
and evil, kindness and cruelty, hardness ^d soft¬ 
ness, come out of that one undivided Existence ? 
How can the Absolute Brahman be limited by 
any group of qualities to the exclusion of others ? 
Yet Hinduism teaches the truth that this Brahman 
without form and without qualities is the only 
source of creation.' Somehow this eternally 
Changeless Brahman becomes, or rather appears 
as the universe as well as its Ruler, the Personal 
God. This is His Maya. 
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Now, Nirguna Brahman, wliich by inscrutable 
Maya can express Itself through all the names 
and forms of the universe, can very well appear , 
in the garb of any divine form. Who is there to | 
limit Its cai>ability ? Our intellect is too poor a 
thing alter all to give a ruling in this matter. 

Then again, how do we conceive Infinite God 
as our Heavenly Father listening to our prayers 
and dealing out justice and showering xuercy ? 
How docs our intellect sanction such narrowing { 
down of the Absolute ? The Absolute cannot be ’ 
limited cither by form or by qualities. It is 
Transcendental, beyond the range of human * 
thought and speech.* None can worship such 
Brahman. Yet to turn our mind God ward we 
try to conceive Him through a group of qualities 
and call Him Merciful and all that- This fadli- 
ta^ our approach to Divinity. If we can do 
this much for the facility of our sddfumd (spiti- 
tual practice), on precisely the same ground, there 
5a no harm in meditating on God through any of 
the prescribed forms. Rather, this would make 
it easier for us to fix the mind on God. \ 

Indeed, our mind is so constituted that it 
cannot grasp an abstraction. It requires something 
ctmcrete to hold on to. And this is why even those 
who are up against forms of God cannot do away 
with forms altogether in their spiritual practice 
The very conception of the Heavenly Father the 
v^ rderence to God by the pronouns He’ or 
She, the v^ description of His or Her abode • 
m heaven, all these together with the particular « 

‘ Cf. Tdi. Pp. U. 9. 1, ^ 
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slxurtures of our places of worship, as well as all 
details of rituals rest entirely on concrete forms. 

All these have to be considered and weighed 
carefully before dispensing with worship of God 
through symbols (pratikas) and images (prati- 
mas). Mere intellectual snobbery may lead to 
sophistry, ending perhaps in materialism. We 
shoiJd beware of this. Only those who in their 
spiritu^ practice have outgrown the necessity of 
such aids as symbols or images offer, may go in 
for Saguna Nirdkdra 

Such devotees are advised to meditate on the 
all-pervading presence of God. Certain appro¬ 
priate imageries are suggested by our Skastras 
through which such contemplation becomes 
easier. One may consider oneself to be like a fish 
in the ocean surrounded on all sides by water 
and replace the water by God. One may con¬ 
template that just as an empty jar is filled and 
surrounded by air or ether, so is one by God. 
Such devotees also have suitable hymns, prayers 
and modes of worship prescribed by the Hindu 
Sh^tras. If those who are really fit for chooang 
ffis path, persist in their spiritual practice with 
sincere love for God, they also are sure to reach 
the goal just like any other Bhakii^ogi. 

The spiritual history of the Hindus is replete 
with countless instances of blessed seers of Truth 
{siddka mahdpuTXishas) from among the adherents 
of every school of Bkakti~yoga. 
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KAKMA-YOGA 

Bkagav^ Sri Krishna pulled up the chariot 
on the battle-field of Kurukshetra just on the eve 
(A the great Kuru-Pandava war, so that Arjima, 
the outstanding Pandava hero, might review the 
opposing armies. Seated on the chariot, Arjuna 
ICH^d round and saw before his own kinsmen 
arrayed on both sides and ready to plunge into 
a deadly fight. 

He was very much moved by this sight. The 
idea of killing his near, dear and respected ones in 
the battle was shocldng. How could he take part 
in such a heinous afiair ? Blinded by greed and 
jealousy, the opposite party might rush into it. 
But it was certainly not for him to have anything 
to do with such an inhuman job. No, not for 
victory and recovery of their lost kingdom, nor 
even for the mastery of heaven, could he be 
tempted into it. He could not, for anything in 
heaven and earth, stoop so low as to have a Imnd 
in such an ignoble act. His whole system revolt¬ 
ed against die idea of fighting his own kinsmen. 
Becoming thoroughly upset by such thoughts, 
Arjuna refused to fight, and asked his Divine 
Charioteer to turn round. 

Sri Krishna, however, did not let him have it 
as he desired. Instead, he rather charged Arjuna 
for giving himself up to a spell of mental weak¬ 
ness. He pointed out that Arjuna was under a 
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delusion. He had confounded mere emotional¬ 
ism with spirituality. As a cultured Aryan he 
ought to have known better. His behaviour was 
unwortl^ of himself. It would soU his fame aa 
a great hero and also bar his entry into heaven. 
It was a righteous war, which as a Kshatriya, it 
was Iqs clear duty to His religion required 

It. He was to follow the Kshatriya code of duties 
enjomed by the S?i6stras. It was not for him to 
leave that and retire to the forest like the 
BrahnuDS. 

At this, Aijuna became more confused. He 
could not reconcile himself to the obviously cruel 
and immoral deed. He told Sri Krishna plwnly 
^at he was not a seeker of anything here or 
hereafter. Neither fame nor even heaven had 
any charm for him. Loyalty to Kihatra-dhama- 
(code of duties for the warrior class) might bring 
him only these; but he had no craving for such 
p^try things. All that he cared for was perfec¬ 
tion (shreyas). Now, could the slaughter of his 
own beloved kinsmen and respected teachers fit 
m with a purely spiritual aim of life ? Was there 
no contradiction between such an atrodous deed 
and spiritual progress ? That was precisely his 
problem. Unless this was solved it would not be 
possible for him to work himself up into a mood 
to fight- He, therefore, appealed very earnestly 
to bs Divine Friend and Charioteer, Bkagavdn 
Sn KnAna, to help him out of his dilemma. 

Skrimad^Bkagavad^Giid, the most popular 
scriptural text of the Hindus, opens with this 
scene. It then proceeds to ^ow how Sri Krishna 
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solved Arjuns’s problem by a brilliant ; 

on the great spiritual truths discovered by the ! 

Ve<3ic mfew. , , ? 

In tiis discourse it has been made very clear j 

that even a householder can take to the final comse > 

of spiritual practice (Nivritti Mdrga), snd this 
without having to ^ve up his hearth home. 

He can live in the midst of a worldly Me, attend 
to all Ms prescribed duties and yet proceed straight • 
to the goal of Perfection and Blessedness ( skreyas ). 
No duty, however repugnant, can stand in the ^ 
path of his spiritual unfoldment. Jt is the attitude j 
that counts and not the nature of the work one \ 
has to do. There is a way of living in the world 
and doing things that goes to cltspse ones mind 
thoroughly and make for the highest spiritual 
achievement. 

This way is what is known as Karm^oga. 
And this is the central theme of Sri l^shna’s 
brilliant <hscouise recorded in the Gita. As 
pointed out by Mm, tMs yoga had been known to 
the ancient sages. In course of a long stretch of 
time, however, people came to forget its use. ; 
And this was quite natural. For people are apt ' 
to miss the great truth that bridges the gulf 
between the secular and the spiritual. However, , 
after a long period of lapse, Sri Krishna restore^ j 
this yoga as a distinct path of liberation. 

While appredating aD other approaches to the 
goal and explaining some of the most important J 
ones like Iridna-yoga and BhaJet>yoga, Sri Krishna j 
laid epedal emphasis on Kama^oga. He por- i 
trayed in detail all that it stood for, and eluddated \ 
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its ratioli^e. For it was this Karma^yoga that 
<»uld solve Arjuna'a problem. Even tlie abhor¬ 
rent duty of fitting his own kinsnien, whici he 
wanted to avoid, could be timed into the intense 
and effective spiritual practice of a Kama-yogi. 

Indeed, Korma^yoga is a contrivance through 
which even a secular duty ma^ be turned into 
worship. (Yogah kormatu kt^hdam,)} It is 
a process of changing the very nature of karm 4 s, 
(work). Usually, a work brings, as its sure effect 
{karma-pkola), either pain or pleasure in this life 
or the next ones. , Thus each work performed by 
us adds a link to our bondage of sonwdra, (repeat¬ 
ed births). This is the rigorous law of karma, and 
normally we have no escape from this. This 
prcduction of karmayphala is an essential feature 
of karma. But through the contrivance of Karma^ 
yoga, this essential feature is wi^d out. Karma 
becomes barren. Instead of adding a link to our 
bondage, the same work done through yoga makes 
for our release (mti^ri). The work is tranrform- 
ed essentiallydnto spiritual practice. 

Now, what is this yoga that can bring about 
such a miracle ? Yoga is defined in the Gitd as 
sameness of mind under all carcumstauces, that is, 
equanimity. (Samatioam yoga achy ate).^ This 
yoga requires that while doing a woris one’s mind 
must not be tossed by any desire for its result. 
Duty for duty’s sake is the formula. Profit or 
loss, triumph or defeat (Idbhaidbhau jaydjayau)*, 

* Otia n.». 

* Ibid. n. 4a. 

* * Ibid. n. as 
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■whatever be tie rewlt, it has to be received with 
equal grace. Such a balanced pose of the mind 
is called yoga. And when with such a mratal 
poise one performs ^ one’s duties, one is smd to 
be ^-Karmoryogi. 

Let us look into its rationale. The Vedic 
religion takes its stand on the unity of existence 
in God and hence on the divinity and immortality 
of the real Self of man (Soul). Brahman alone 
exists. We, however, have the illusion of myriads 
of distinct objects, animate and inanimate, in¬ 
stituting this universe. In oux illusion we believe 
that we are the real and distinct subjects of action 
and experience, while all these are really done by 
FrakriU (Cosmic Energy) .* We are under a speU 
of God’s Divine May&, which is very difficult to. 
break through.^ 

So long as we are Maya-ridden, so long as we 
see many and not one, we have, of course, to shape 
our conduct accordingly. If I feel pain, I sBoUld 
take care not to pve pain to others. Thus we 
have to distinguiA between good {md evil deeds. 
But we should know that all these distinctions 
have only relative values. From the highest 
view-point, according to the Vedic Religion 
(Hinduism), there is no such distinction, Prahriti 
(Cosmic Energy) being the agent of all acts. 

As a matter of fact, those who reach the highest 
state look at this world from an altogether 
different angle. They really see the Great One 
in and through all, and thdr own self as none 

* Cf. (m III- 

' a. Ibid. vn. u, 
lie 
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other than the Great One. They realise the true 
meaning of the creation and enjoy it as a play of 
the Divine Will. Behind pain and pleasure, h^th 
and sickness, life and death, fame and censure, in 
fact; behind all things, good and evil, they discern 
nothing but a Divine sport. Centred securely in 
their real Self, th^ look upon everythii^ as a 
manifestation of Divinity. Even virtue and vice 
lose their distinction with the dawning of real Self- 
knowledge. The Self neither acts nor experiences. 
Nor does It undergo any change whatsoever; 
How can It kill anybody or be kiUed by anyone 

With such a vision of things the wise ones 
become self-poised. The Self is Perfection Itself. 
Hence to those who realise the Self nothing 
remains to be achieved. No desire for anything can 
ruffle their mind for a moment. Freed absolute¬ 
ly from mental cravings, these sages remain 
immersed in Eternal Blis^, which is the very 
nature of the Self. Without any attachment, 
fear or anger, they covet no pleasure, nor ate they 
afflicted by any sorrow. They receive with equd 
calmness whatever cotaes their way, good or evil. 
Th^ neither hail the one with joy nor curse the 
other. ' Their minds rest in pWfect peace and 
equanimity. 

Such unique behaviour of the wise ones 
proceeds naturally from their vision of the great 
truth about the real Self and the universe. The ' 
vision is linked causally with such conduct. 
Copying such conduct, therefore, as a pattern with 

’ a. caid n, u. 

• Cf. Ibid. U, 66. 
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siLC^ty leads oiie to the great vision and hence 
to liberation. Herein lies the rationale of 
Like the wise ones, one has to 
gtzive incessantly to keep the cdnd in perfect 
balance under all conditions, and this in the midst 
of worldly life with ah its ties of relationship and \ 
demands of duty. 'Eternal calmness in the midst \ 
of intense activity* is the ideal condition to be \ 
reached. This is Kanna-poga. 

Karmoryoga, therefore, has two factors, namely, « 
activity and equanimity. One must be intensely 
active and yet remain and self-poised. On I 
the face of it this appears to be an impossible task. | 
How cklrnness of mind be preserved when one j 

reamuns actively engaged in work ? Contem- j 
platioD, meditation, prayer, worship and all that, 1 
may be congenial to mental ca^. One can j 
nnderstend this. But attending to one’s secular 
duties is a different thing altogether. Will it not 
go to distract the mind and throw it off the 
balance ? No, it cannot. For it is not activity 
by iteelf that disturbs the mental calm. Each 
work rather requires concentration of the mind. 

It, therefore, offers an opportunity for training 
the mind in concentration and c^mnese. Our 
mind is tossed not by the work itself, but by some¬ 
thing else. And that is our desire for the results 
of our action. We seek these, and that alone 
nijiea our mind restless. If we cease to seek the 
fnrits of our action, no amount of activity will 
ever be able to throw our mind in turmoil, lather, 
under such condition, each act will help us on 
towards mental calmness, purity and clarity of 
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vision till we realise the great truth about ourselves 
and the world and become free for ever. 

Normally, we work because we want something. 
It is the desire for the fnrit that leads us to sow 
the seeds of action, as it were. .Now, if we give 
up the desire, what will move us to action ? Shall 
we not lapse into inertia (tamos) ? No. Karmor 
yoga prescribes vigilant attention to one's duties 
without any desire for their results, and this as a 
spiritual exercise. It will speed up our march to 
the goal of Perfection and Blesaedoess- ^ our 
eagerness for spiritual progress will be the incen¬ 
tive to our work. Activity reduces lethai^y 
{tamos), and striving to root out desires subdues 
restlessness {rajas). And the reduction of these 
two goes to increase calmness, purity and clarity 
of vision ( sattwa). Thus does KartrUi-yogo piirify 
the mind and help the dawning of Self-knowledge. 

Such purification of the mind (chitta-shuddhi) 
through dCorma-yoga till it rests in equanimity is 
declared by the Gita to be a necessary course for 
all spiritual aspirants. {AruroksJuyrrnwveryogarn, 
karma karanam uckpate)} One may, if one so 
chooses, break oS social ties only after such a state 
of mind is attained. For then and then alone it 
is possible for such a mind to remain immersed 
in God-consciousness. Of course, it is posable 
for even such a one to remain in the world as a 
householder and work for its well-being, like 
Janaka and other sages. However, before embrac¬ 
ing Sannyasa (bfe free from worldly obligation) 
and plunging in any kind of spiritual practice. 
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one is advised by the Oita to attain equanimity 
(yoga) through Karma-yoga. Without 8u<i, 
mental preparation, renunciatioo. of all worldly 
ties and dudes instead of makii^ for spiritual 
progress brings one to grief. (Smnyd^astu 
mahdboho dukkhamdptum ayogaiah)} 

Yet it must be said that Karma^oga is not so 
easy as it appears to be. To give up all desires 
for the results of our action is not a simple affair. 
Even when the sefeaes are brought under control 
and the grosser desires are subdued, the imer and 
stronger ones lihe those for name, fame, status, 
honour, etc. prove very hard nuts to crack. They 
give a very tough fight. Often it is difficult even 
to detect their presence. They remain hidden in 
the subconscious depths of the mind. And this 
makes the task almost impossible. * 

There is. however, a way of tackling this task. 
We are advised to work at the source of cur 
desires. What does give rise to the desires ? That 
has to be found out and stopped. Our senses are 
naturally attracted by certain things and repelled 
by others.® When the mind is Slowed to tun 
after the senses, it gets attached to the former 
group and starts hating the latter. And this 
attachment and hatred breed alPour desires. We 
want to seize the attractive objects and avoid the 
repulsive ones. So, to root out our desires we 
have somehow to get over these primary feelings 
of attachment and repulsion towards all worldly 
objects. 

• Oita V. «. 

• Cf. Ibid. m. S4. 
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THs may be done by e sheer force of will. A 
determined effort to look alike upon friend and 
foe, success and failure, profit and loss, health and 
illness and all the 'dual throng*, is all that w 
necessary. While striving hard to m^nt^n such 
a mental poise, one must attend to one’s duti« 
with all the skill and energy at one’s command. 
Th\s is Karmo-yoga per If pursued earnestly, 
it is sure to lead one to the spiritual goal as much 
as any other yoga. ^ _ .„ * • i. 

' But this process requires a gigantic will, wmcn 
is rarely to he found. ' It becomes easier, ^d 
hence feasible for many, if it be applied with eith» 
jndna or bkakti. The sameness of vision towarcw 
the pairs of opposites may be acquired through 
contemplation of God either as the Self or as the • 
Beloved Lord of the universe. 

Our attachment and hatred towards the things 
of the world are rooted in ignorance. We see 
xoany in place of the Great One whom the sages 
realise in and through everything. In our 
ance we feel as if we were separate inditnduals 
endowed with bodies and minds. We think that 
we are the subjects of all actions and experiences. 
And we start with marking out ‘me’ and mine 
from the rest of creation, and valuing them more 
than anytiiing else. Each one of us takes ^ 
stand on such a narrow and unrehl view of the 
Self and looks upon this unreal self as the cen^ 
of the universe. All that appear to cater for the 
demands of the untrained mind and senses are 
valued by this little unreal self. Attachment to 
these and hatred towards the opposite follow and 
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gve use to the never-endiag stream of desdres. 

up desires the Karma^pogi should 
• ^ tackle avidyd (ignorance). And this 

^ ^ w ® contemplation of the real nature 
cd the self and the world. 

A of Blessedness is advised, therefore, 

to take his stand on the higher spiritueJ plane 
He should constantly try to remember the great 
truth of Divine Unity, He is to consider himself 
Mmethmg other than the gross and subtle bodies. 
He IS the Divine Self, standing apart, in peace 
and tranquJjity as the Eternal Witness of all 
phenomena. He is not the subject of either action 
or expenen^. The body, mind, senses, vital 
OTerp, jnteQect ( buddhi) and ego are all wrought 
•by the Cosmic Energy (Praknti) and worked by 
her. She is really the subject of all actions and all 
experiences- So when iiie body and mind are 
engag^ in wy work, one should try to grasp the 
f^t that it is pTaknU that is having her way and 
mat the real Self is neither the doer (kartd), nor 
the e:^encer {bhoktd). Tlie successful pogi 
temj feels that he is the unmoved and changeless 
witaess of all that goes on in the body and mind 
while they are at work or r^t, in the waking 
dreaiOTg or even sleeping state. He never feels 
^t he 15 doing aii5rthing even when work is per¬ 
formed through his body and mind.* . Contempla- 
tjon of the successful pogi's vision of Reality 
fui^ helps the emulation of his conduct, which 
IS Kesmoryoga. Contemplation along these lin^ s 
helps to eliminate ignorance; and this goes to 

* Cf, (Km v. s. 
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neutralise the primary mental forces of attractdon 
and repulsion and thus to check tke onrush of 
desires at the source. Thus Karma-yoga becomes 
quite practicable for those who can ally it in ttua 
way with Jndna-yoga^ 

This combination may also prove rather stiff 
for mai^. A spiritual aspirant {sadhoka) may 
look at the same Divine Unity from a different 
an^le. He may more easily contemplate that he 
is only an instrument througl^ which God is really 
doing everything. Seated in the heart of every 
<feature. He is moving everyone like a marionette 
through His inscrutable power called M&ya} 

“I am the engine. Thou art the Driver. I am 
the chariot. Thou art the Charioteer. I am the 
house, Thou art the Dweller/* To think of one’s 
relation with God along these, lines is easier than 
to strive to stand apart as the Witness Self. So 
long as it is not possible to eliminate the mtpftal 
self, it is better to meditate on its relation with 
God. Through His Divine Maya it has been 
projected, and through that alone it appears to 
be doing and experiencing things. By His Pard 
Pfdbriri (Supreme Cosmic Energy) God aKwars 
as myriads of disUnct little selves, and by His 
AponS Prflferttt (Lower Cosmic Energy) He 
'appears as the bo^es, minds, senses, etc., as 
as the material universe. So long as it is not 
possible for us to meditate on Him the only 
Reality and do away with our little ‘me* and 
‘mine*, we may very well consider ourselves so 
many instrumeuta through which God is working 
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pul His Divine* Will. Hiis is why in the Gitd Sri 
Krishna said to Arjuna, “I have already killed 
these people (through My Cosmic Will), you 
simply behave as the instrument (of My Will)’^* 

**1 am the part, Thou art die Whole. I am the 
wave, Thou art the Ocean. I am the spark. Thou 
art the Fire/^ Thus also may the aspirant 
meditate on his oneness with God and try to 
eliminate his Primal Ignorance (anddi Avidpa). 

Easier still is to ^k upon God as a very near 
and dear one, related to us very intimately as 
Father, Mother, Friend, Master, etc., as prescribed 
by Bhakti^yoga. “He has sent me to this world 
to perform His work. He has entrusted to me 
the care and well'b^ng of all according to my 
might. Starting from the family right up to the 
entire human society, all belong to Him and thrive 
in His Infinite Love. Their well-being is the 
concern of my Beloved Father, Mother or Master. 
I should take my due share in this. Instead of 
considering myself permanently related to a group 
of family members, I should look upon them all 
as His children entrusted to my care. And thus 
with my community, my nation, my race, and 
human society. Just as a maid-servant takes 
affectionate care of her master’s children, loiow- 
5ng all the while that they do not belong to her but 
to the master, so should I behave with the members 
of my family, community, nation, race, and 
humanity. All property also really belongs to 
Him. T have to leave them all at death, During 
life I am only the custodian of His property. I 
^ Oi&s XT. as. 
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do not own anything, Everything is Hia. Just 
as a faithful servant takes due care of his master's 
property, knowing all the time that it does not 
belong to hiin but to the master, so should I deal 
with all property that appears to be in my posses¬ 
sion for the time heing.*^ Meditation along these 
lines is sure to dispel much of our ignorance and 
conduce to Karma-yoga. 

Such an outlook devdoped through this kind 
-of contemplation sanctifies everj^ing about the 
hous^older’s life. Everything is seen to be 
linked with God. Selfishness finds no comer to 
hide itself in. The little self becomes a beloved 
and faithful agent of God. Everything becomes 
sacred- Nothing remains to he hated or to 
be spedally attached to. Desires for worl^fly 
things are stopped at the source and dutdea 
appear as God’s own work. They are performed 
with religious devotion, their fruits being offered 
to the Ijord. Such a devotee bows down to and 
accepts with equal grace whatever comes, good or 
evil, believing that it has been decreed by the 
Beloved Lord for his well-being. 

Thus may contemplation on the lines of 
BhakH^oga aid the practice of Karma-^oga. And 
‘this combination suits the majority of earnest 
eouls. Indeed, it is an admirable recipe for those 
householders who seriously want to reach the goal 
of filtration (mohsha). 

It is to be noted, however, that for such house¬ 
holders Karma-yoga is an essential course of 
spiritual practice, no matter with what it is com¬ 
bined_ jndna or The combination, of 
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course, depends on the choice of the individu^ 
According to his own taste and capacity. In any 
case, a householder who looks upon Blessedness 
{shreyas) as the supreme object of life, has to 
strive hard for merging the secular in the spiritual. 
He has to convert all acts in connection with his 
various duties into worship. For such complete 
dedication of oneself through K<mna-yo,ga quicily 
chastens one’s mind and speeds up one*s spiritual 
progress. 

Thus Karmoryoga is surely a wonderful method 
of transforming worldly life into a life of intense 
gjmtual practice. Usually the final course of 
sjantual practice (Nivritti M^ga) through either 
Rajoryoga, Jn^-yoga. or Bhakti-yoga requires a 
complete detachment from all worldly concerns. 
For worldly life with its ties of relationship 
and burden of duties stands in the way of one- 
pointed devotion to spiritual practice as prescribed 
by these yogas. This is why the earnest souls 
usually have to tear themselves away from all 
^hly relations and renounce all worldly duties. 
They have to embrace what is called Sannyasa, 
which is a new life free from all other cares and 
anrieUes than those related to their ^iritual 
rffactice, This fact naturally gives rise to the 
popular notion that worldly life is a bar to real 
spiritual progress. Such life and spirituaUty come 
to be look;ed upon as poles asunder. But Karma^ 
yoga dispels this illusion. It shows how worldly 
life,^ far from proving a distraction, may speed up 
one’s spiritual advancement. The touch of yoga 
transforms a secular duty into a snirituaJ 
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^eavouT and thus sajicti£es worldly life witJi lOl 
its ties of relationship and burden of duties. Seen 
the angle of Kama-yoga, the social m%Ueu 
is no less congenial to spiritual growth than the 
seclusion of the forest. 

In the Gita it has been pointed out that many 
liie Janaka attained perfection without giving up 
their worldly duties.* The Upanishads also refer 
to many sages among the Idn^ {rajtxrshte), from 
whom even the Brahmins would come to receive 
Brahma~vidyd (Supreme Knowledge). In the 
Puranas there axe numerous instances of people of 
ahn^t eve^^ walk of the householder's life, who 
attained spiritual eminence through Karma^oga. 

Yet Karma-yoga is not to be practised by the 
householders alone. Those SannydHs (monks) 
who renounce the world before reaching the stage 
of equanimity, cannot by-pass this yoga. Th^ 
have to chasten and pacify their minds to a 
considerable extent through Karma-yoga, allied 
either with jndrwi or hhakti. Else they cannot 
possibly devote themselves entirely to any other 
form of intense spiritual practice. And in that 
case Sannya^a (renunciation of worldly life) has 
every chance of turning into a life of ease and 
larinessi dud runs the ri^ of ending in a miserable 
frustration, as pointed out by Bhagavan Sri 
Krishna in the G^fd. Indeed, until the mind is 
purged of attachment and hatred and made fit for 
one-j»inted devotion to any other form of spiritual 
exercise. Karma-yoga is a necessary and essential 
course for all. Renunciation of worldly life may 
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help one considerably on the spintuM psth. But i 
renundation of all works must naturally follow the 
elimination of all desires through Karma-yoga. 

So long ss the desires are not thus quelled^ one’s 
mind can never be hushed into the silence of * 
Divine contemplation {dkydna and samddki). ^ 
Tl^ Scamyd^'s approach, however, to Karma~ | 
yoga is fundamentally diSerent from the house- j 
holder’s. The householder’s duties arise out of -• 
his loyalty to eodal relations. The Sa7myd3i*s J 
duties, on the other hand, are concerned with the i 
service of humanity without preference for any j 
group .on the score of earthly relations. No j 
family, caste, creed or colour is to stand between * 
him and humanity. The material and spiritual ' 
weU-beiiig of all offers him an unlimited scope for • 
the practice of Kanruxryoga UB his mind is cleared 
of all impurities. , 
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THE PROPHETS AND SCRIPTURES 

Muct ground h&s been covered. Some of the 
main contents of Hinduism have been dealt with. 
The idea of sa7ns3fa (rebirth) and mukti (release) 
followed by prelhnmary (Prcwritti Marga) and 
final {NivritU M&rga) courses of spiritual prac¬ 
tice has been gope through. And, in connection 
with the last, we have been acquainted with the 
four basic t^es of spiritual practice (sadhana), 
namely, Raja-yoga, Jndna-yoga, Bhokti^oga and 
Karma-yoga. Of course, so far all these have been 
put in a nutshell. 

However, we are now in a position to view 
Hinduism as a whole. For this let us scan and 
odd up its essential foaturca that xoaxk it out from 
all other religions. 

Every religion has at its origin at least one 
prophet and one book of revelations known as the* 
Scriptures. And the teachings of each religion 
cont^n a central core of spiritual truths embedded 
in an outer growth of rituals and mythology. Thus 
the prophet, the Scriptures, spiritui truths, rituals 
and mythology are the five important constituents 
of a religion. A general idea, therefore, of these 
five essential elements of Hinduism will give a 
whole view of this religion. 

PEOPHET 

Hinduism has no prophet at its source. 
Spiritual truths were first discovered and announc¬ 
ed by the Vedic seers (rwAw), many of whom 
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have not cared to leave their names behind. And 
even those whose names are found on record, are 
not looked upon as prophets. The collections of 
spiritual truths (the Vedas) are honoured more 
than their discoverers. 

Yet the Hindus believe that God incarnates 
Himself again and again in £esh and blood 
whenever religion (dAoma) gets perverted and 
irreligion (aSiarma) gsuns prominence. They 
hold that on such occasions God comes down to 
this earth with a physical body to show the right 
path of deliverance to the righteous ones and to 
inflict due punishment on the wicked ones for 
theix necessary correction.^ 

Surely, the Vedic Rehgion teaches that God is 
in every creature, in fact, in everything. But 
there hangs, by His inscrutable power called 
Maya, a of ignorance covering Self-knowledge. 
The jivas (living beings) have to remove this 
veil, bit by bit, by their own efforts, In fact, 
this is the secret urge of evolution in the subhuman 
world, On the human plane these efforts become 
conscious ones. Man has to uncover the Divinity 
That lies concealed within him. This is precisely 
Lis dkarma. Yet, from time to time man misses 
this central truth about his' life and its spiritual 
aim. In his confusion he goes so far as to lau gh 
away his potential divinity as an absurd idea. 
He cannot make himself believe that he ever 
rise above the instincts of lust and greed, hatred 
and strife, conceit and crass selffshness. Mani¬ 
festation of Divinity looks lik<* an empty dream. 

' Cf. Oita TV. 7^. 
w 
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Bereft of this inner spirit, region with its rituals 
and dogmas becomes a mockery. At stage 
people do not mind using religion even as a covet 
for dirty and nefarious deeds. When in this way 
the ascent of man towards Divinity is seriously 
endangered, God descends on earth to release the 
clogged wheels of the spiritual progress of man¬ 
kind. Through His life man sees vividly the ideal 
to be reached by him. What manifestation of 
XHvinity in man looks like becomes clear. His 
teachings dispel the gathering doubts, and His 
life furnishes humanity with a fresh, living and 
luminous model which they are to copy for their 
upward growth. This gives a new impetus to the 
ascent of man towards godhood. Region thus 
gets a fresh lease of life. Humanity, starts over 
again towards its spiritual goal of Divinity. 

This is how the Hindus regard the purpose of 
an Incarnation of God. They rightly Him 
an Av<xt&Ta» that is, a descent of the Universal 
Spirit (auo—below, and the Sanskrit root tri—to 
cr68s). God, as it were, crosses the border divid¬ 
ing Hia Divine Essence from His physical mani¬ 
festation, that is, the material universe. Unlike 
the jvvQ4» no veil of iterance hangs before the 
Avatara. With Jfoyd under His complete control 
and with the full blaze of Self-knowledge, the Lord 
of the universe appears to be bom and to live for 
working out His Divine purpose. The Avatara 
is a manifestation of Divinity from above, which 
yrtprx has to manifest from bdow. 

The Turanas refer to innumerable AvatAra3} 

* Vid^ Shrimed Shifowitam and Chandi_ b Mbkoftd^a Pttfdna, 
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Some are reported in tie Ciandi to have appear- ’ 
ed in the Devdloka. However, ten Avatdras on 
earth are prominentiy mentioned in the Puranaa, 
namely, Ma^a (fishy, Kurma (tortoise), Varoha 
(boar), NrUinka (man-lion), Vamana (dwarf), 
ParashuTama, Rdm^ichcndra, Balardma, Buddha 
and Kalki. The fact that this list omits the name j 
of Bkagavan Sri Krishna shows that it is not at | 
all exhaustive. Through many more forms He ^ 
luay very well he expected to come in future. \ 
Neither time nor space can limit the descent of ] 
God as Avatdra. Whenever there has be^ an 1 
urgent need for restoring the spiritual balance of j 
the human society or any of its major portions, j 
th« Av(rtdra has come. And the same wiU happen 
over and ovw again throu^out the entire future. 
The Hindus believe in the operation of such a : 
spiritual law of Divine Incarnation. This is wh/ .) 
it is not unlikely for the Hindus to regard Buddha, 
and even Christ and Muhammed as Avatdras. 
WitHn the historical period many outstanding 
spiritual personalities have appeared in Ih^a and 
come to be regarded by the Hindus as Incarnations 
of God. Buddha, Shankara and Chaitahya are 
prominent among them, fh our days, Sri Rama- 
krishna (1856-8$) has come to be looked upon by 
many as an Avatdra. 

A word about the popular list of ten Avatdras 
is deemed necess^. The mention of fish, tor¬ 
toise, boar, man-lion and dwarf in the list may 
trouble many of us. Many rationalists read in 
this a suggestion regarding the order of biological 
evolution. We need not bother about evolution 
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and all that in this connection. Nor have we any 
reason to feel small for the presence of these 
subhurnan specimens on the list of Avatdrcu. 
The Hindu conception of God ie wide enough to 
accommodate all these. It is ^ssible for God, 
who has manifested Himself as the entire universe 
with its contents, to appear in any guise for the 
fulfilment of His Divine purpose. And the time 
of these A^vataras is mention^ to be in the hoary, 
legendary past. We practically know nothing 
about that penod. So we need hardly was^e our 
energy for either verifying or explaining away 
the statement of the Puranas. We know that it 
is possible for Him to appear in these forms and 
that is enough for us. His life and work are dis¬ 
tinct from the commonplace. The manifestations 
may look like that, yet they are entirely of another 
order, They are Divine.* And one who grasps 
this truth gets released from sarmara. 

Sometimes God incarnates Himself in a female 
body and appears as a consort of an Avat&ra in a 
male body. Sita, the holy consort of Sri Hama- 
chandra, and Vishnuptiya, that of Sri Chaitanya, 
are regarded by the Hindus as such Divine Incar¬ 
nations. So also is the holy consort of &i Rama- 
krishna, popularly known as the Holy Mother, 
looked upon by numerous devotees. 

The Hindus, moreover, believe that besides the 
Incarnations of God, prominent spiritual persond- 
ities of another order appear on earth time 
to time. They come as Achar^a» (Teachers) to 
explain the correct import of the SkAstras and to 

* Cl GW TV, 9. 
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give a spiritual lift to humanity. They are per- j 
fected souls living normally anywhere in the higher 1 
worlds. Sometimes they accompany an Avatdra 
as His companions (Parskada,^) to serve as the 
blessed instruments of His Divine mission. Some¬ 
times they come singly as divine messengers to 
spread the eternal truths about Divinity and the • 
spiritual end and mm of human life. Often they ) 
are regarded as manifestations of one or other of | 
the infinite powers (vibhutU) of God. However, •• 
their supernormal spiritual livM and teachings i 
pve them also the look of prophets. Such is the j 
spiritual power (cdekwarya) displayed by the \ 
personalities of tliis order tiiat it is difficult to ! 
distinguish between them and an Avatdra. It ^ 
baffles human understanding to say definitely ^ 
whether Sri Shankaxa and Sri Ramanuja were } 
Incarnations of God or personalities of this order. ; 
However, Swami Vivekananda of our days is ' 
regarded by many as one of the latest representa¬ 
tives of this order. 

Thus it Is clear that thou^ Hinduism does 
not claim to have any prophet at ks source, it . 
holds elaborate and definite views regarding the | 
advent and mission of prophets. 

SCRIPTURES 

The second essential element of a relipon on 
our list is the Scriptures. This has already been 
dealt with in a separate chapter.* Yet the strik¬ 
ing, features of the Hindu Scriptures are worth 
mentioning over again in the preset connection. 

^ Chjp. ni. 1 
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The Hindu word for the Scriptures is ShSHra. 
This very word ^ves a clue to the Hindu point 
of view regarding thfeir Scriptures. The word is 
derived from the Sanskrit root skdi (meamiig to 
rule, to govern). And it literally means that by 
which one is governed. The Hindu Skdstrai 
are not regarded as a body of revelations that 
require only our assent, or that prescribe only 
what we have to do within the temple. The 
Shdstras are to govern our entire life so that we 
may advance spiritually towards perfec^on. 

The foremost of the Hindu Shdstras are the 
Vedas. Here agmn, the Hindus do not look upon 
the Vedas as only hooks of revelation. By the 
word ‘Vedas’ they refer to the entire body of 
spiritual truths that exist eternally. These are 
absolutely impersonal. The seers (rishis) dis¬ 
covered some of these, which are found recorded 
in the books popularly known as the Vedas. 
"Wherever and whenever spiritual truths have been 
discovered, a portion of the Vedas has been 
disclosed, for the Vedas stand for the entire body 
of spiritual truths. They cannot, therefore, in 
their original sense belong to any dan or com¬ 
munity. They belong to entire human s^ety. 
Moreover, they do not belong to any particular 
time. They are eternal. Some portions of them 
have been discovered. Some more may yet be 
done in future. Who knows ? 

The third point to he noted regarding the 
Hindu Skdetras is their variety, such as ShruU, 
Smriti, Darskana. Itihdsa> Pur&na, Tantra, etc. 
To bring the subtle spiritual truths ^thin every- 
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body’s range of anderstandirtg, fiey have been 
presented in various ways in the different SkMfa$. 
Moreover, different approaches to the same goal 
have been emphasised by some of these Skastraa. 

A word about the Smritia tnay be mentioned. 
The Snmtia, laying down codes of individual con¬ 
duct and social regulations, axe not given eternal 
values. They vary from time to time according 
to the changed conditions of the society. When¬ 
ever any such exigency arises, outstanding spiritual 
personalities appear to give such revised versions 
of the STnriti. Though variable, they must always 
conform to the fundamental tnitii revealed in 
the Shruti (Vedas). 

These few points in connection with the Hindu 
Shaatras are enough for the present purpose. 


m 






XV 

ISHWARA 

GOD 

The third essential factor on our list is ‘spiritual 
truths’. This conaprises all that has been realised 
by the Hindu seers and revealed through the 
Sha9tTas about God, nature end soul. Some of 
these we have come across casually in the course 
of the previous topics. We now propose to da- 
borate these to some extent. 

^ough the Hindu pantheon teems with 
milhons of deities, God, according to the Hindus, 
is one and only one. In fact He is the sole Reality. 
What He is really like, nobody can say or think 
of. That is beyond the range of our mind and 
speech. From where mind and speech recoil, 
baffled in their quest.^ 

He is certainly not like anything we know of. 
The things in nature exist in space and time, and 
are subject to ceaseless change under the law of 
causation. They have birth, growth and decay. 
They are made of parts and are, therdore, liable 
to dissolution. But Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, 
is one undivided whole and is beyond time, space 
and causation. He is Changeless, Eternal, Infinite, 
ever Free and beyond the reach of our senses- 
He cannot be limited by any form or attribute * 
He is Transcendental. *Neti net? (not this, not 
this)* is all that may be said about Him. 

‘ Tdt. Up. n. 9. • Cf. Bri. Up. Itt, 8, 8. ' Cl. IbiL m. 9. M. 
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This is what the Shdsfras call P<tra Brahman, 
which, though not like anything we'know of, is, 
however, not a mere void (shunya), nor an insen¬ 
tient something. It is the very essence of Exis¬ 
tence, Consdoosness and Bliss. So do the Hindu 
Shakos refer to the Transcendent One. This 
universe was but Existence at the beginning, one 
only without a second * Brahman is Truth, Con¬ 
sciousness and Infinity* Brahman is Conscious¬ 
ness and Bliss * The light of the sun, moon, stars, 
,lightnmg or the fire does not reach Him; He 
shining, all these luminaries shine; by Sis light 
the universe is illumined.* It is by His light of 
Consciousness that we become aware of every¬ 
thing. He is said to be the ear of our ears, the 
mind of our minds,'and so on.* In fact, He is the 
innermost Being in us. It is by the touch of His 
Consciousness that the myriads of little groups of 
body, mind and senses behave as jiva^ (creatures), 
as subjects of action and experience.* 

Yet all these references of the Sk&$tra3 do not 
and cannot describe Para Brahman as He really 
is. These are at best suggestive hints of the great 
Transcendent Reality* Just as the expression 
*What roaring waves I’ cannot make one who has 
not seen the sea visualise it, So also dl these 
expressions of the Skdstras cannot make one 
comprehend what Para Brahman is like. All that 
we may gather from these is that Nirg^tna 
Brahman is not a void, nor an insentient some- 


* CAA. Up. VT, *. !. 

* BfL Up, ITT, d. eS 

* Cf. Xfc Up. 1.1. a 


• Tait. Op. n. 1. 9. 

‘ Cf. Xd. Up. n. e. 15. 

• Cf. £«. Up. 1. 3, *. 
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but that He is the eoiurce and support of 
every object and e^^rience in nature, that He is 
One without a second. There is neither I nor 
thou, neither subject nor object. Para Brahman 
is Impersonal God, whom the Skdstras refer to by 
the pronoun *That’, and not by ‘He* or ‘She*. 

The Hindu Skdstras hold that such a Reality 
is at the source of creation. The universe comes 
out of Brahman, rests in Him and merges in Him^, 
and this goes on eternally in a cycle. Just as the 
spider throws out the web from within its^ and 
draws it in, so aJso does God with the universe. 
Just as trees and plants shoot up from the earth, 
just as hair grows out of one’s body, so does the 
universe come out of God.* He pervades the 
whole of nature; everything within nature has 
its existence in and through Brahman* God has 
not created the world out of nothing. He has 
projected it' out of Himself. He is both the 
efficient and material cause of the universe. 

But the universe (BrahTtianda) does not cover 
His entire being. It is no doubt in Him, yet He 
is eternally aloof and apart from it. This is 
suggested by the.Skdstras when they say that the 
universe rests on a portion of His being.* 

Thus our Ska^tras refer to God both as the 
Transcendent and the Immanent One. He is 
Formless and Changeless, yet He is the basis of 
the ever-changing infinite forms of nature. And 

* Cf. TtaL op. ITT, 8. • CU S/urui. Vp. L 1. 7, 

* Cf. hh. Up. 1. •!»> cl Bri Up. TO. 8- 4.11. 

* Of Rp.7d. X. M. t, also cf. OUS X. 4A fi Sri Dp. Ul. P. iA. 
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it ia under the mighty mJe of the Immanent One 
that everything in nature ie kept in its proper 
place, every function is regulated, order and 
hannony everywhere are maintained.^ The 
Transcendent One whom the senses, mind and 
intellect can never know, resides within everythi ng 
and controls it from within. He is the Ant<xryami. 
And He is verily our Self (Atman).^ 

When the universe drops from one’s conscious¬ 
ness, as in nirvikalpa samddki, He is realised as 
Nirffuna Nif&kdra Brahman. But as long as we 
are conscious of the universe, the same Brahman 
appears as its Projector, Protector and Ruler, and 
we call Him SkakU and hhwara. Brahman and 
Shahti are inseparable. They are different phases 
of the same Being. Just as the power of burning 
cannot he separated from fire, SkakU, that is, the 
Power of Becoming, cannot be separated from 
Brahman. Just as there is no substantial differ¬ 
ence between the snake at rest and the snake 
in motion, so there is none between Brahman and 
ShaJcH. Just as a mere change of pose does not 
affect the identity of a person, so the pose of 
hhitiora does not affect the identity of Brahman. 

The Sa^na aspect of Brahman is what we call 
SkakU or Iskwara. Igkwara. the Lord of Creation, 
is Personal God. He is the All-pervading Supreme 
Master of the universe. Nirguna Brahman is 
referred to in the Sha^tras as the highest state of 
the Personal God- ( *Tad Vishnoh paramam 

* Cl w. Vp. m. 8. 0. 

• Cf. £fi. Vp. m. 7. 
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padam*). Sri Kristna says ia the Gita, “Hiat is • 
My highest abode."^ • 

However, it is to the Personal God, Mvora, 
that most of the religions point. He is the Form¬ 
ic On^ who by His Omnipotent Will manifests 
a^lf fis the universe with all its contents. 
This IS His play (m).^ He is the father, the 
mother, the ordainer, the creator | He is the path, 
the goal, the upholder, the master, the witness, 
the abode, the refuge and the supreme well^ 
wisher ; He is tie source, end and resting pla ce of 
all; He is the indestructible seed of the universe.® 

^ transcends all that is mutable as also the 
immutable, and covering all, sustains all as 
Changeless Ukwara, the Supreme Being ( Puru- 
shottama).^ Whoever worships God, worships 
Him and Him alone. 

According to the Hindu ShMroi, the Formless 
LoM, however, assumes various forms by His 
Mdya^ In fact, all names and all forms are His. 
Beades, He has many divine forms, in any of 
which He may be seen by the pure souls. These 
forms are just like different suits of garments, 
under which God is always the same. He puts 
on these forms only to make Himself accessible 
to us. So also He appears in different foraas as * 
Avatara. 

Thus according to the Hindu ShAatras, thou^ 

God is one and one only. He appears as maiQr. 

* Qia XV- c- 

• Cf. Qii& ix, 17-ia 

• a. Tbid. XV. n.l8. 

* Cf. R 9 . Vi. VI, 47 , le, aiao d. Bri. Uf. JX. 8. 19, , 
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Though He is absolutely Formless {Nirakara), 
He appears through myriads of forms. Though 
He is hot limited by any attribute (JVir^yw), 
He is verily the source Mid support <h all attri¬ 
butes. He is Impersonal as well as Personal. 
/ Even as Personal God with attributes (tSapuna), 
He is worshipped as the Formless One 
as well as through innumerable names and forms 
(Sakara). This is why it is quite natural for 
the Hindus to regard even AUoh and God as just 
two alternative names of the selfsame L»ord of the 
•universe, whom they call Uhwara. 

Yet among the Hindus there is a diversity of 
choice of one or other aspect of God. Different sects 
{sampradaya) hold to different set views. Some 
hold that God is without form {f^irahdsra) and 
without attributes (Nirguna) ; some believe that 
He Is Formless, yet He has attributes ; some others 
. hold that He has eternal forms and attributes. 
The last gioup, again, is subdivided according to 
the choice of different forms. Thus some of them 
are Shuvas, some Vaishnavas, some Shaktas and 
so on. 

God and His glories {mahimA) being infinite, 
approaches to Him may be innumerable. So thia 
• division and subdivirion of the Hindu society into 
various sects according to the choice of one or 
' other aspect of God is quite natural. It only 
shows the richness of Hinduism that throws open 
so many approaches to Divinity suited to different 
tastes, temperaments and capacities. No sect, 
however, should claim its own view-point to be 
the only correct one. This gives rise to sectarian 
iss 






^uabbles and undemines the strength and soli- 
danty of the Hindu community. It generates 
hatred^ and jealousy, which are the very reverse 
of spmtuahty. 

The Vedic seers realised the great truth that 
what God really is, can never be delineated by 
nund or speech. He is not exhausted by ah that 
^e different sects or even religions say about Him. 
He IS aU these and more. Each sect or religion 
holds to a reading of the same Reality from a 
particular angle, as it were. Each view is correct 
so far as it goes, but it certainly cannot convey 
the whole truth about Sim who is beyond mind 
and speech, The Rig-Veda declares, “One alone 
exists, sages call It by various names.*'^ 

Sri^makrishna used to make this point dear 
through the following interesting parables. 

Tour blind men went out to know an elephant 
One touched the leg of the elephant and said. 

1 he elephant is like a pillar.” The second touch- 
ed toe trunk and said. “The elephant is like a 
thick club. The third touched the belly and 
said, “The elephant is like a big jar.” The fourth 
touched the ears and said, “The elephant 
IS bke a big wumowing basket.'’ Thus they began 
to dispute about it amongst'themselves. A passer¬ 
by, seeing them thus quarrelling said. “TPhat ia 
it you are disputing about Then they sUted 
the question and asked him to arbitrate. The 
^n said, “None of you has seen the elephant. 
Tht elephant is not like a pillar. iU legs are. like 
pillars. It is not like a winnowing basl«t, its ears 

* Jiff. Yd. 1. !M. 46, 
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are like winnowing baskets. It is not like a ^ut 
club, its proboscis is like a club. The elephant 
is the combination of all these, of its legs, ears, 
belly and trunk.*' It is in this way that all those 
who have seen only one aspect of the Deity quarrel 
among themselves.’^ 

‘Two persons were hotly disputing as to the 
colour of a chameleon. One said, “The chameleon 
on that palm tree is of a beautiful red colour.’' 
The other contradicted him saying, “You are re¬ 
taken, the chameleon is not red, but blue.” Being 
unable to settle the matter by argument, both 
went to a person who always lived under that tree 
and had watched the chameleon in all its phaSM 
of colour. One of the disputants said, “Sir, la 
not the (iameleon on that tree of a red colour ?” 
That person replied, ‘Tes, sir.” The other dis¬ 
putant said, “TOat do you say ? How is that ? 
Surely it is not red but blue.” That person again 
humbly replied, ‘Tea, sir." . The person knew 
that the chameleon constantly dianges its colour : 
thus he said ‘Tes*’ to both the conflicting state¬ 
ments. The saUckit-dnanda likewise has various 
forms. The devotee who has, seen God in one 
aspect only knows that aspect alone. But he 
alone who has seen Him in manifold aspects can 
say, “All these forma are of one God, for God is 
multiform.” He is formless and with form and 
many axe His forms which no one knows 

By these analogies Sri Ramakrishna pointed 

* Saying of Sn ^ iSJ. 

* Sd'Vjw of Sri BoandJaiiLM, p. SOT. 
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out that tie different views of tie different sects 
are conect but partial representations of God. 

Tliis also e^^ains why the Hindus, worship 
milliona of gods. Many of these are different 
representations of the same Ishwara. Many others 
represent one or other of Hi s inBnite powers 
(vibkuti) . By worshipping any of these the 
Lord is worshipped. 

The rest are deities (devoid) . They are creat¬ 
ed beings holding exalted positions. They have 
been promoted to that stage by their meritorious 
deeds on ea^. The greatest of them is the first 
creat*^ being, called Hiranpagarbka. He is 
Costmc Intelligence, He has infinite jwwets, for 
he comprises all that is manifested. Agni, A^tya 
and such other deities represent one or other of 
his powers. As these powers are infinite, the 
deities are also infinite. But they are all com¬ 
prehended in the one deva, namely, Hircmyar 
garhha} By worshipping any of the deities, he is 
worshipped ; and by worshipping him, all of them 
'are worshiped. And this HiT<my<iga^bha, thou^ 
a cosmic b^g, is a glorified jiva. These deities, 
therefore, should never be confused with hhvxtrot 
who is Eternal and the Master of all. Of course, 
they may serve as symbols (pratikas) of God, just 
as man may be worshipped as His symbol * 

Thus amidst the innumerable diversities of 
forms of Isfvwara as well as of the Hinduism 
imparts a vision of fundamental unity. 

* Cf. Bri. Up. m. 9. ft. * 3tt tupTA, Obap, XI. 
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BEAHMANDA 

NATURE 

SUBTLE 

Hmduism holds that tie ximvetse (Brohmanda) 
has no beginning in time. It has been appearing 
and disappearing alternately, in a perfect rhythm, 
as it were. It comes into being, lasts for a penod 
and then melts away. These steps are known as 
Sthiti and Ffdaya. These three ma3« 
one complete cycle, which has been repeating itself 
eternally. ^ ^ „ 

Something akin to it is espenenced by ns ^ 
almost everyday. SraJmdnda appears and dis¬ 
appears alternately as we pass through the states 
of waking and sleep. To the individual mind in 
deep sleep it ceases to exist. This also is prcdapa. 
Only it is limited by the consdousness .of Ae 
sleeping individuals. This temporary dissolution 
during sleep is called nitya prdaya (dissolution of 
everyday experience). 

Now, what would happen if all individuals 
within creation would fall asleep at.one time? 
No one, in that case, would surely be aware of the 
universe. It would be blotted out altogether. 
Hinduism holds that such a thing actually takw 
place. The sum total of all minds is the cosimc 
mind, which is possessed by a deity. This deity 
is the first-bom individual, with almost infinite 
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powers. He is referred to in the Upanishads by 
various names, such as Hiranyagarbka, Sutrdtmd, 
Apara Brahman, Mahat Prahmao, Prana. He is 
sometimes sublimated into a form of Ishwara and 
called Brahma by the Puranas. When BrohmAs 
comprising all minds, falls asleep there is 
noimittika prcdaya, that is, occasional Dissolu- 
tlon. When he wakes up, BrahTndnda becomes 
manifest, and this is Srishti. Hie Sriskti and 
Sthiti period corresponds to Brahma’s day, and 
the Pralaya period to bis night , 

Wha± really takes place when we go to sleep ? 
If we can find that out, it will ^ve us a due to 
what happens during Pralaya. During sound 
sleep we axe not aware of any existence with name 
and form- Not a trace of the external world nor 
of the details of our own individuality is left. No 
acboD, no experience, no thought, no desire is 
there. It is almost a perfect blank. We forget 
everything, even our names and appearances, our 
homes and occupations. But as soon as we wake 
up, all these come back to our consdousness. 
Where had they been so long ? Obviously they 
were not totally destroyed during sleep. Hindu¬ 
ism holds that all thoughts, all desires, were 
certainly there in the mind in a potential state 
as subtle impressions (samskaras) ; otherwise 
they could not reappear on waking up. During 
sleep somehow they are reduced to an unmanifest- 
ed (avyaJcta) condition, whidi becomes manifest 
again after the sleep is over. 

The features of a big tree lie potentially within 

‘ Cf- Oia Vm. 37*19. 
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a tiny seed in the fonci of some unseen energy. It 
is this energy that manifesU itself in due course j 
as the tree. It is verily the cause that brings the j 
tree into being. The tree may very well be said j 
to be residing within the seed in an nimanifested \ 
causal (karana) state. Just so, during sound ^ 
sleep all that conapose our individuality—our ; 
thoughts, desires, inclinations, judgment, memory , 
, and all that—leride within us in a causal state 
in the form of some unseen energy. As a matter 
of fact, our iptellect (buddhi), mind and the ' 
senses are then reduced to the causal state,'that | 
is why they cease functioning and we lose all our \ 
beuings during sound sleep. This umnanifested ; 
causal state is smd to be our causal body (kdrana ; 
sharira), where during deep sleep our consdous- 
ness rests after retiring from the phj^cal and * 
mental bodies. 

This is how the sleep phenomenon is e^lained 
by our Sh^Utras. The same thing takes place 
when the Cosmic Intelligence {Hironya^csrbha) : 
fa^ asleep. As his consdousness retires to his : 
kdrana skariTa, all minds within creation, being ^ 
portions of the cosmic mind, together with all 
objects of their experience go back to the causal 
state. Everything in nature, gross and fine, is 
reduced to the unmanifested causal state com- , 
posing HiranyagarbMs kdram shcrira. Thus i 
when the cosmic mind of Siranyagarbha goes to 
sleep, there is cosmic Dissolution; and this is * 
known as n<dmittika Frahya ; Srishti begins with \ 
its waking up. And these follow each other 9 
alternately. ' • ‘ 

Ui « 
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A siTnilar Dissolution* takes place at the end of 
a kalpa, that is HiTanyagarbka*$ span of life^» 
when he becomes disembodied altogether and 
merges into Para Brahman. Everything in nature 
then goes back to the unmanifested in£nite energy 
(Shakti) known as Avyakta or Prakriti. The 
cosmic Dissolution, brought about in this way by 
Eiranya^arbha'fi liberation is^ called prdkrita 
Pntlaya. At the outset of the next kalpa another 
being appears as Siranyagarbha due to the out¬ 
standing merits acquired by during the 

previous cycle* 

However, Hiranyagarbka, the first-bom jiva 
of a ’kalpap is endowed with infinite powers of 
knowledge, will and action. The rest of Creation 
is his doing. This is why Brahm& is introduced 
by the Pur&ias as the Creator. 

How does Brahma create ? He does not create 
anything out of a void- He projects the 
Brahmanda out of himself. He becomes the' 
universe. Whatever he wills, he becomes. And 
he wills according to a set pattern, which 
he discovers by meditating on exact^ what 
happened during the previous cycle- By medita¬ 
tion he finds all that have been lyii^ in 
the causal state and waiting to be mani' 
fested. According to the order of the previous 

* Cowirts ef .o&< buodred yea7« of lua measure. bU'day beiof 
equal to 4.820,000 humen Teen. 

' ^ve b Tet another bind of Pnlapa. On the atteimnant of full 
Iraovledfe of Pent Drehnan, the firoAi^ndn together with 111 root* 
caOB Avid^ or Prhnal Necdence disappeen con^etelr*., 'Hib te 
w&T it ia <&]ed dtyonlfta Prolaya, that b. abediJle nisolatioQ. la 
ereiT other kind of Ppdfapa, sniBaaifented canal state (avyskia 
OP kSpotta) mnaraj. 
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cycle and the urgency of manifestation, he pro¬ 
ceeds to project out of himself myriads of objects, 
gross and £ne, by his mere will. 

We may have a faint idea of bow all this taJrea ' 
place at the mere will of the cosmic mind, if we j 
compare with it our own experiences during the J 
dream-state. Who weaves our dreams ? Obvious- 
ly our minds. Out of what material ? Obviously » 
out of their own stuff. Whatever our minds « 
desire, they see out there in the dream. Rather, f 
the nunds themselves become all that they desire. | 
’ In l^t deep, when the mind gets away from the ^ 
grip of the external world, it displays this wonder- j 
ful power of Iransforming itself into an^hing and » 
everything at its sweet will. Really, it beats a 2 
magician! ^ 

If that is possible for the individual mind, the i 
cosmic mind may very well weave out of itself 
the universe at its. will. Brah'md does it 
deliberately according to a plan; while we • 
weave our dreams in the subconscious state. This, 
of course, is a great difference. Yet, the two j 
phenomena are very much alihe. What Brahmd 
discovers by meditation he wills, and what he ; 
wills he sees. What he sees, our minds being 
portions of the cosmic mind, perceive within the ; 
limits of their capacity. * 

Now, how does Brahmd himself come into \ 
'' being ? Who creates him ? Moreover, being a j 
•fiva he must be an embodied soul, as every one ^ 
of us is. Now, what may be his body and what ;i 
his spirit ? ^ 
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These queries take us into deeper water. The 
last two may be disposed of first. The cosmic 
mmd is his body a&d Gori Himself is the spirit 
within. V 

The sum total of all subtle bodies {sukAhma 
or linga sharira) is his body. It consists of three 
concentric chambers or sheaths (kosha), known 
as the vijnanamaya, manomaya and pranamayc^ 
kcsha. The vipiancstruiya hosha consists of the 
intellect (buddhi) and the five subtle senses of 
knowledge {jn&nendriya); endowed with the power 
of knowledge, this <hamber (kosha) is the seat 
of the subject of experience and action. The inono- 
maya ko9ka consists of the mind and the five 
subtle senses of knowledge and is endowed with 
the power of will. The pranamaya kosha consists 
of the five 'pranas^ and the five subtle senses of 
action ( hxrm&ndriya) , and it is endowed with the 
power of action. 

All these sheaths {kosha) constituting 
porbha’s body are made of five elementary 
[Aukshma) bkutas, which are exceedingly fine and 
are also knpwn as ianmatras. The word *bhuU^ 
literally means what has come into bang, an 
entity as opposed to the unmanifested {avy^ta). 
Tanmdtra means ‘that alone*; hence it stands for 
an elementary bhuta so long as it is not mixed up 
with others.* 

The five elementary hhhttas are smd to he 
akfosha, vayu^ tejas, ap and kshiti. These should 

* f’rSfM (vKaI Ri«rs 7 ) 'i» «aid to be of five luodf cocreepMiduig 

to ^ 7 Bio]c«ic»] fmctioni. Hie fire fmnot ere celled 

t^pSna, wtdna, «d£n« end vySna. 

* Sm infro XVH. 
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not be cooiused with what we mean by ether, air» 
fire, water and earth. The tanmdtras are far more 
subtle than these and belong to a diiTerent order. 

The analytical approach of the Hindu riskis is 
altogether ditfereut from that of modern sdence.^ 
These Uinmdtras, however, do not emerge all 
at once out of Avy<^ia. Ak^ha comes out first, j 
a portion of it traniorms'itself into vayu, a portion i 
of which ag^ transforms itself into tejas; from J 
tejas in this way comes out ap and from ap kskiU. « 
One thing more has to be noted in this conneo I 
tion. Avyakta, out of which the tanmdtra^ \ 
emerge is said to be {Tripunaimikd) diaracterised ^ 
by ^ee traits dei>endiiig on its three distinct J 
components, namely, sattwa, rajas and tamos. 3 
iSattiaa is that principle in nature which goes to ^ 
illumine things, that is* to reveal them to our eon- ♦ 
sdousness. Rajas is that which brings about all 
changes; it is the dynamic element in nature. ! 
Trnnas is the element of ignorance and inertia. The « 
stamp of these three constituents is found on all 
that come out of Avpakta. EJven the elementary ^ 
hhutas or tanmdtras bear this stamp. Each is ^ 
said to have an illumining (sdtt'ioika), a dynamic 
{i\ajasika) and an inert (tdmasika) part. • 

The illumining portions of each of the five 
elementary hhutas dkSska. vdyu, tejas, op and 
kshiti build up respectively the subtle senses of ^ 
knowledge corresponding to the ears, skin, eyes, i 
tongue and nose (shrotra, twak, chakshu, jihva j 
and'tidaikd). The illumining portions of them ^ 
all combine to compose the intellect {huddM) i 
' See diAp, ZVU. 
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and mind. Similarly the dynamic portiona of the 
bhutas separately form the £ve subtle senses of 
action and jointly form the five 'pranas. The three 
chambers (kosha) composing BTaihma*^ body are 
built up in this way by the illumining and dynamic 
portions of the tanmdti^. Brahma has such a 
cosmic subtle body (sukskma shcma). In it is 
comprehended the fine bodies (sv^hma sAoatra) 
of all living beings. 
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BRABMA^JDA (coniinued) 

GROSS 

Tlie inert (tamasika) portions of the ton* 
matras get compounded with one another by a 
parUcular process known as 'panchika^fxna and 
form what are known as the gross hhutas} ^ Each 
gross hhutct is made up of all the five kinds of 
tanmotros or subtle hkuias in a particular propor¬ 
tion. Gross ako^ha, for instance, has in its com¬ 
position half of subtle dhdsha and one-eighth of 
each of the remaining four subtle bhuU^t gross 
Vuij/u has ^If of subtie vapu and one-eighth of 
each of the rest; and so on. 

These gross bhtitaa compose the physical bodies 
of the jivas, their habitations in the shape of 
various worlds (loka) as well as all the articles of 
their use. These entities composed by the gross 
bkutas range from the very coarse and dull to 
the very fine and bright However, all this takes 
place by Hiranj/agarbka^s will. He appears to 
condense himself, so to speak, as the visible 
universe. By this process is bom another cosmic 
being called Virdt who has the entire physical 
universe as his body and God as his soul. 

Hinduism holds, as we have seen, that 
has no beginning in time. Each Creation 
(Sri^kU) is preceded by Dissolution (Pralaya) 
‘ Cf. Fed cup. VH. 
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and ea^Ji Dissolution by Creation, and this has 
been going on eternally. Why does it so happen ? 
The Hindu Skdstras declare tiiat there is a causal 
between Dissolution and Creation. The in¬ 
exorable law of karma forges this link. This law, 
according to Hinduisto, is the supreme law of 
causation that determines each Creation and 
everything within it. The actions, experiences 
and desires of the jivas of the previous cycle 
{kalpa) lie in the causal state during the state of 
Dissolution. And it is for the fruition of th^e 
that during Creation aU jivas, beginning with 
Hiranyagarbha. come into being together with 
their various habitations {loka) and materials for 
their use like food, drink, etc. They axe to 
e3q)erieBce pain and pleasure according to their 
bad and good deeds (karma) performed during 
the previous cyde. It is for this that they come 
and are surrounded by myriads of objects of 
experience. Thus in Pralaya (Dissolution) lies 
the seed out of which the Brahmanda shoots up 
like a tree. As a tree is preceded by a seed, and 
again tie seed by a tree, so also is SrishU preceded 
by Pralaya and Pralaya by Sriahil. 

The jivas hold the centre of the stage. They 
are to reap the fruits of their action throu^ 
experience (hhoga), and that is why the entire 
universe comes into eristence, Hence the latter 
is resolved into two constituent groups, namely, 
the subjects (bhokta) and objects (hhogya) of 
experience. The jivas belong to the former group 
and all other things to the latter. From this 
view-point the BrohmAnda or Jagat is characteris- 
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ed by these two groups of entities’, the sentient 
and the insentient. 

The ^vas experience the world through the 
senses of knowledge, which are so many instru* 
ments of perception (hhoga). Each of these 
conveys to them a particular aspect of the world 
of experience, and this is said to be its vishaya 
(object of perception). The five senses of 
kaowJedge^ namely, ears, skin, eyes, tongue and 
nose have sound, touch, colour, taste and smell 
as their respective vishc^a$* These five classes 
of sense-perception are all that the jiva» are con¬ 
cerned with in the external world. These pracU- 
cally compose their entire external world of 
experience (hhogya). 

Now, the sense-perceptions axe produced only 
when the senses are stirred up by stimuli from the 
external world. Light waves, for instance, 
stimulate the eyes (chaksku) to produce the 
sense-perception of colour (rupa). The external 
world, therefore, according to this view, consists 
only of such sense-srimuli. 

Gross dkdsha srirs up the perception of sound 
only§ -vdyu stirs up the perception of sound and 
touch, tejas of those of sound, touch and colour 
(rupa), op of all these plus taste (rasa) and 
of all the five viskayas including smell. It 
is to be noticed that each succeeding one in the 
series stirs up the sensation of one more vtshaya 
than the preceding bkuta ; this additional one is 


* tvok cAaA>*Au, ^’AvS utd nSfO^ 

* Shabde, vupo, rsM tad gandlu. 
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said to be its special property (guna). Tlius 
sound is tlie special property of dl^ka, touch of 
vdyu. colour of tejo$, taste of ap and smell of 
hskiti. 

These gross bhutas are thus looked upon sa 
different groups of sense-stimuli. They are of the 
nature of energy and hot of matter. . Though their 
names suggest physical entities like ether, air, ffre, 
water and earth, they are nothirfg''but modes of 
Pra&nti, the infinite Cosmic Energy. What we 
rail physical entities are to the Hindus nothing 
but the Absolute {Para-BTohma) seen throu^ 
different modes of th^ Cosmic Energy (Prakriti)} 
Erom this view<pomt physical enstence is absolute* 
ly non-material. The look of matter is deceptive. 

Thus before the analytical vision of the Hindu 
seers the entire universe came to be resolved into 
subjects of experience (bhoktd) and objects of 
experience (bhogya), the experience of external 
objects again into five classes of sense-perception 
(vishaya), and the external world into five groups 
of sense-stimuli known as the gross {sthula) 
hhutas. The analysis, therefore, is purely psycho¬ 
logical and not physical. So even the gross bhutos 
should not Be confused with the elements of modem 
science whicfi have been supposed so long to be 
the material units of the physical world. The 
bhutas belong to an entirely different order. 
They are highly subtle sense-stimuli and that is 
about all that they stand for. 

Even if the bhutcs are assumed to be nothing 


* Se« xvnr. 
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more than physical entities like ether, air, etc., the 
foUowing interrelation in support of such classic . 
fication of the physical world may be considered. 

Each of the names may be suggestive and stand ] 
for a group of allied objects. Earth for ; 

instance, may stand for all solids, water (op) for 
all liquids and air (vayu) for all gases. These 
three, therefore, cover all matter found in the three 
diferent states, namely, solid, liquid and gas. 
Fire (agni) may stand for the phenomena^ of heat 
and visible light, and ether (aka^ka) for the all- 
pervasive subtle medium through which light 
waves etc. pass. Do not these five groups of 
entitles cover the entire range of physical existence 
perceived by us through the five senses ? Indeed, 
the division is complete. 

The scientist's division of the world into 
elements and their atoms, on the other hand, has 
already become meaningless. The atoms are no 
longer held as ultimate constitu^ts of matter. 
They have been resolved into energy units (elec¬ 
trons, protons, etc.). The analytical approach 
of the physidst has penetrated the deceptive out¬ 
look of matter. Matter has become dematerialis- 
ed. It may be noted that this finding of modem 
sdence has gone a step ahead towards confirming 
the Hindu view of nature. 

We have seen that the different bhutas 
sdmidate different groups of sense-perceptions. 

* Afmi {fife) ftAofiA for the pb«noiii€na of heat and vinble lijibt 
as <^>jiKta of percepUoG and oot for beat and light energy. AH foROi 
of T^ysKa), clemScal and Mological energy are viewed ^ the Sndttf 
M laodi&ntione of which again is a manifeeUtioD of 

Lhe lofinTto Coemic Roergy. 
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So far as air, fire, water and earUi are concerned, 
tie group of sense-perceptions related to each of 
theca is quite in order. But how may ether g^ye 
rise to the sensation of sound ? The scientist's-. 
ether is beyond the reach of any of our senses. It 
is almost an imaginary substance through which 
waves of radiant energy travel. According to 
them sound is produced only by the vibration of 
wlids, liquids and gases, and sound stimuli must 
travel throjugh such material medium till they 
reach the air. It is proved by ejq)eriment that 
an intervening vacuum stands in the way of sound- 
percep^on. The imaginary ether is in the vacuum, 
yet the soimd is cut off. Ether does not help the 
propagation of sound. How may, therefore, ether 
{okasha) be accepted to be a source of sound- 
perception ? 

. That sound-perception is stimulated by and 
through solids (kekiti), liquids (ap) and gases 
(vdyu), is not denied by the Hindu Shaitras, 
inasmuch as these, being modifications of ether, 
retain its property. So fat their findings are on 
a par with those of modem science. It is regard¬ 
ing ether only that they hold a diEerent opinion. 

A little scrutiny may show that their finding 
about ether do not really negate those of modem 
science, but only present an additional knowledge 
about it. 

The sound which is commonly audible to us is 
produced and propagated by grosser matter' and 

B*7 b« thftt Mvad ii pMdaced in e very -tr? b? tbe ether 
oocnpoDait pta liquid (op) of eolld amplified 

by the groam r compooentj, wbea it beMDC* eudible to the conuneQ etf. 
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it may be said to be a gross variety of sound. For> 
the ^ndus hold that there is a higy y subtle variety 
of sound not audible to the conunon ear. Hence, 
according to the Hindu view also, so far as gross 
sound is concerned, a vacuum (containing e^er) 
may stand in the way of its propagation. 

The Hindu seers had certain empirical data that 
led them to the conclusion that ether stimulates 
a highly subtle variety of sound-perception. In 
a state of deep meditation one hears a sound 
known as the an&hata dkwani. This sound is very 
subtle and is audible when the mind becomes very 
calm and collected. It has nothing to do with 
any vibration of coarser matter. The stimuli 
^ that produce the ondhafa dkwani are always 
present, for it is always audible by a keen andl 
refined sense of hearing (skrotra) whenever the 
mind is |n a state of deep concentration. The 
only possible medium through which its percep¬ 
tion may he sUmulated is ether (dl^ha)} 
Perhaps the reference to the music of the spheres 
in Greek mythology might have been baaed on 
some such experience. The idea of logos (word), 
called Sphota by the Hindus, at the beginning of 
Creation also points to the possibility of the 
subtlest and all-pervaaive medium ether (dkd^ha) 
bwng the source and conveyer of that sound. 
For coarser matter at that stage was not in 
existence. 

Then, the order of evolution from ether to earth 

* Tbe ■pbeBomtata of SJcSsha-vSni <a froa boAvea). aIu 

eaSed daioa vdm (bcAralj 'vmco} o» sa&ar^ odni (iBCCcporal 
a anoUu* buUzice to tla 
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Also do€s not contradict any of the findings of 
science. Evolution of the universe^ as science 
has been able to trace it so far, starts from the 
nebula, which is described as a gaseous substance 
radiating heat and light. The starting-point of 
the sdentists, therefore, is a state when, according 
to^ Hinduism, both air and fire have come into 
existence. 

The scientists hold that the process of planet- 
building starts with the separation of masses from 
the nebula and is followed by gradual condensa¬ 
tion of the detached masses. It is to be noted 
that the gases {vayu) condense first into liquid 
(ap) and then into solid This is also 

the order suggested by the Hindu idea of evolution. 

The Hindu Shastras start with aka$k<i 
(ether) as the first manifested physical entity. 
Out of this comes vayu (gases) and out of vdyu 
Qffni (heat and light phenomena). This portion 
obviously belongs to the pre-nebular stage of 
Creation about which science is as yet silent. 
Before the nebula came into being, the question 
arises—whether the gaseous substance (vayu) 
preceded heat and light (agni) or the reverse was 
the case. Ether mi^t very well have evolved 
into the coarser gaseous substance which by fric¬ 
tion might have produced heat and light. This 
does not go against reason and appears to be quite 
likely. 

It is to be noted that just as gross dk^ha is 
the first manifested physic^ entity, gross pr&na is 
the first manifested physical energy. It is by the 
action of this energy on ether (akdsha) that the 
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gaseous substance (vayu) is produced, and by its 
action on tlie gaseous substance tliat fire comes 
into being; and so on it goes till we have the 
entile physical universe. Under the impact of 
this energy {yrdno) ether, which is a very subtle 
homogeneous substance, might have evolved into 
a coarser, gaseous substance (v&yu) consisting of 
molecules. Then by tie action of pr&na on vdyu 
its molecules might have been set into motion, 
giving rise to what we call the phenomena of heat 
and light (agni). There is, therefore, nothing 
absurd about the idea of agni evolving out of 
vdyu. 

Then, the composition of the gross bhutas from 
the inert (tdmostfco) portions of the tanmutras is 
also worth notidng. The gross bhutas, being the 
basis of material existence, have the principles of 
inertia predominant in them. The genesis appears 
to be quite appropriate. Through the tamasika 
principle in PrakriU, energy (skaJcti) puts on the 
look of inert matter. Does it not fit in with the 
scientist’s conception of an atom as * bottled-up 
radiant energy ’} 

It should also be noted that the Hindu seers 
had a clear idea of what we call evolution. 
Patanjali, the author of the Yoga Sutras, referred 
to it as *jdty<mtara~j>arinama\ that is, transform¬ 
ation of one genus or species into another. They 
had a definite idea about its cause, for whidi 
modern science may be said to be still groping. 
They held that one genus or species has within it, 
potentially, whatever evolves out of it. It is 
already there in the causal state (prakriU) of a 
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particular genus ox species* and tbis £ows out* as 
it were, to manifest newer forms, whenever 
circumstances combine to give it an outlet.^ Water 
stocked on a high ground may be to irrigate 
the grounds on iowei and lower levels by simply 
opening suitable outlets. Such operations are 
done by the cultivators.* In this way suitable 
circumstances may be said to make an opening 
through which the potential energy ('prdkrit^ 
within a genus or i^»ecies rushes out, as it were, 
to compose newer forms, giving rise to a new 
genus or species.’ 

Hinduism holds that the whole process of 
Srishti out of Avyakta, from Brahma down to the 
grossest and tiniest object, is one of evolution* 
and that it is made possible by the process of 
involution* during Pralaya. It should also be 
noted that at the back of this evolution lies, 
according to Hinduism, the Divine Will* as its 
supreme cause. 

* Cl. Yff. 8. IV. i. 'JitjfoftUrapannSviah vrekriijfSvttrSt. 

* Cf. /Ki rV. 9. 

* See ViuU Oomp. I (SfUi ed.). pp. 

* letnmin^ to tbe wed fUte, at it were. 

' Bee infra Cl^. XVm. 
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BRAHMA2vrDA (continued) 

CAU&AL 

We have seen that SriskU starts with the 
okasha tanmdtra out of Avynkta as a sprout 
coming out of a seed. Is Avyakta a substance that 
is transformed into akdska ? No, it is of the 
nature of energy (fkakti). God is the only 
substance, the only ReaUty and Avyakta or 
PTokriti is His ShakH. 

During Pralayti there was nothing with name 
and form, neither was then time, space or causation. 
Nor was it a complete void. For One existed 
alone with Its mysterious power.* Before SriehU 
all this was pure Existence, One without a second.’ 
That thought, “May I become many, may I 
manifest Myself numerously.*’* He willed, ‘Xet 
Me project worlds.** And He projected these 
worlds* 

God (hkiDara) Himself wills and through His 
mysterious power He projects the mdverse out of 
Himself. In Avyakta is the potentiality of throw¬ 
ing out the infinite forms of nature, but behind each 
form the substance is none other than God Himself. 
However, Avyakta being His power, He is both the 
efficient and material cause of the universe. This 

' Cf. Rg. Vi. X. 1». 1^, 

* Cf. Ckh. Up. VI. a 1. 

* liwf, VI. a 0, kite cf. Tak Up. IS. 6. 

* Cf. Ait. Up. I 1- M, 
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is what the Vedanta, the ruling creed of the 
Hindus, holds. The Sitnkhya, Nyaya, Vaisheshika, 
Charvaica, Bauddha and Jaina schools have, 
however, different theories about Creation. The 
various schools of Hindu thought of this day 
accept, more or less, the Vedantic view-point. 

However, being the efficient and material cause 
of the universe, God by His own will and through 
His mysterious power becomes all this. He appears 
first as QJc^hoy then appears to be further modified 
as v&yu, and this process goes on till He manifests 
Himself as Hiranyagarbka i and then through 
Siranyagorbha He proceeds to manifest Himself 
as numerous worlds, poss and fine as well as their 
various contents, sentient and insentient. So 
every object, gross or fine, sentient or insentient, 
from Brahma up to the blade of pass, from the 
Brahmrdohx up to this earth—everything is He 
under a garb of particular name and form project¬ 
ed by Him through His mysterious power. 

Does He actually become modified as all these ? 
Some VedantisU say, TTcs*. Just as all earthen 
pots are made of day, all golden ornaments of 
gold and all steel implements of iron, so are the 
various contents of the universe made of Him as 
the material. As the foams, ripples and waves 
are modifications (‘parinama) of the sea-water, so 
are all these of Him. According to this school, 
God Himself has literally become this universe 
by His will and rules it from within as the 
Antarydmi. This is what is known as Parinama- 
•vada upheld by the Vishishtadvaita school. All 
the Bkakii cults of our day, particularly the 
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Vaishoava ones, axe more or less m line witJb tliis 
view-point. 

The Advaita school of Vedanta, on the other • 
hand, holds that it is not a case of actual traiis- ^ 
formation. Brahman is dxangeless and He remmns 
so throughout eternity. The universe is not a 
real projection, but an apparent one {vivarta). 

He merely appears as all tiiese. The names and 
forms through which He appears as distinct 
entities, are illusory. They have no absolute ; 
existence. When through illusion we tahe a rope 
for a snake, the rope it^f is not affected in any 
way by our vision. So also Brahman is not affect¬ 
ed in the least by our illusory vision of the imiverse. 

It is only under a sort of hypnosis that we see the 
universe; when the spell is over, as in the nirvi^ 
ludpa samddhi, everything melts into the 
Changeless Brahman, just as a lump of salt loses 
its identity in the sea-water. 

The illusory names and forms are thrown out 
by His mystOTOus power known variously as 
Av^/akUi, Prahriti, i)/dyd. This power is of the 
nature of Nescience (Avidya). It has two 
components, namely, Avarani shakti (the power 
that veils) and Vikshepa shakti (the power that 
projects). The former hides the Reality and the 
latt^ makes It appear as something other than 
what It is by throwing out illusory names and 
forms. This mysterious power contains within 
itself the possibilities of projecting the infinite 
forms of the universe, just as a tiny seed contains 
those of a multibranched peepul tree (askwattha). 

It is within this Avyakta that the desires. 
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e^tperiences and the fruita of ac^oqb of all the 
jivas of the previous cycle lie latent during 
Dissolution. And these deterndne the forms to 
be projected through Avyakta during the next 
cycle- 

Thus, according to this school the universe has 
only a relative (v^dvahdrika) existence and not 
an absolute (paramarthika) one. It exists so 
long as we are under the spell of Nesdence 
(Avidyd). It ceases to exist as soon as one steps 
out of the spell and att ains full knowledge of the 
Supreme Reality, that is, becomes one with It^ 
Tlds truth is declared by the .Shdstras and 
conhrmed by the realisation of the seers. Just as 
the things and events seen in a dream vanish 
altogether and become meaningless when one 
wakes up, so does the universe with all its contents 
disappear when one finds the Real Self. One then 
becomes perfectly awakened (prabuddka) to what 
really exists, the Absolute. Compared with That, 
the universe is no more than a dream. 

So long as one sees a dream, the dream-objects 
are intensely real. So also is the universe with 
aU its contents to one under the spell of Avidyd. 
On awakening to Absolute Reality, however, all 
these have no value, no meaning, no existence. 
Thus the universe is existent in an apparent, 
illusory and relative (vydvahdrika) sense, and 
at the same time non-existent in an absolute 
(pdroTndrtkika) sense. This is something like the 
vision of a snake in a rope, of a mirage in the 
desert, of a scene in a dream. 

This being so, the names and forma on 
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Brahman being illusory, that which throws out 
these forms and names, namely, Avyakta or 
Mdyd, is also illusory. Lih^ the UTiiverse, the 
pow.er by which it is projected, namely, Maya, is 
also neither absolutely existent nor non-existent. 
It is something indefinable ('Sadasadanirvo 
chaniyampa*). With the help of such an 
incomprehensible power, called Maya, the universe 
is projected. By whom ? By Ishwara, the 
Omnisdent, Omnipotent Master of Maya. He 
is the M^cian, Mdy& is His magic-sp^, the 
universe is the illusion projected by Him 
on Himself as the only substantial back¬ 
ground. 

What are the various objects seen on a cinema 
screen made of P They are all made of light. 
The composition of water, fire, earth, plants, 
engines, living beings and all that we see on the 
screen, is light and light alone. Light varied 
by shade, that is, by absence of light, works up 
the entire illusion. The light itsdf behind the 
film in the cinematograph is one formless luminous 
emanation. If the film were not there, we would 
see nothing hut a uniformly lighted screen, as we 
really see when the film is removed. The film does 
not allow free passage of the light; it allows 
portions to pass and holds back others. This 
interruption of the film gives rise to the shades, 
and limited by these shades, the light on the 
screen appears as numerous and diverse objects. 
Moreover, it is to be noticed that the illusion of the 
motion of the pictures on the screen is not due to 
any motion of the light. It is created solely by the 
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rearrangement of shades due to the motion of the 
film. As ihe film moves, the passage of light 
through it is interrupted in newer ways. The 
light is steady, the shades vary from moment to 
moment, and this is all that gives rise to the 
illusory moving scenes on the screen. 

The illusion of the universe is wrought almost 
like this. God is like the light of the dnemato- 
graph and Maya is like the moving film. Through 
May&, God appears to be diversified and 
concreUsed by infinite shades of names and fonns, 
though really He does not undergo any chan^. 
If, in the dneroa, the screen itself were nothing 
but light, and if it had within itself the power of 
diversifying itself by shades, then the analogy 
would he complete. For God throws the illusion 
of the universe on Himself as the background by 
His power Mdy&. M&yd hides His reality and 
makes Him appear as the universe simply by 
working up infinite shades of names and forms. 
The names and forms are as unsubstantial as the 
shades on the screen. 

Let us stretch the analogy a little further. IF 
any of the spectators want to trace the source of 
the illusory scene on the screen, what will he do ? 
He will surely turn his hack on the scene and 
proceed towards the projecting machine. Reaching 
that he will realise the combination of the film 
and the light behind as the cause of the illusion. 
So have countless seers, turning their back on the 
illusory uiuverse, traced its cau.sc to the Omniscient 
and Omnipotent Parameehwara with His 
mysterious power Moya. 
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Some went a step further, when Maya with her 
infinite shades of names and forms disappeared 
altogether and there was nothing but one Existence 
without name, form or attribute. This is the 
Supreme and the only Absolute Reality, One 
without a second, that appears as Parameshwara 
when associated with Maya. That is, so long as 
we are in Avidya and consequently see the 
universe, the Absolute Reality (ParorBrahma) 
appears as Parameshwara endowed with the 
m3^8teriou8 power Maya, projecting, directing and 
eon trolling the illusion of the universe. 

This, in short, is how the Advaita school of 
Vedanta explains SrishU. The change and no 
change of Brahman are explained by the analogies 
of dream and illusion. But Mdyd by which this 
is explained, is said to be neither real nor unreal, 
indefinable. It is absolutely incomprehensible. 
We can never comprehend such a combination of 
opposites, just as we can never conceive of 
simultaneous change and no change of Brahman. 
To rationalise one paradox, have we not taken 
recourse to another ? Is not the mystery of 
Stiekti still beyond our grasp ? 

Yes, by the very nature of things it is bound 
to remain so for ever. The Divine urge for 
Srisha and the first step towards it must remain 
an eternal mystery. These are not events of the 
order of natural phenomena; for at that stage 
tliere was neither time, nor space, nor causation. 
They were yet to come into existence. The ques¬ 
tion why or how of such things cannot arise. 
The Absolute is beyond the range of our mind and 
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sp^ch ; so also must necessarily be the first 
stirrings for Sriskti. 

The Rig-Veda points to the inscrutable ziature 
of the mystery of SriskU when it 5a^, “Who knows 
thoroughly, who can describe with precision whence 
this manifold Creation has proceeded ? Even 
the gods appeared after Srishti ; so who knows 
whence it came ?”* Evidently none. The fact 
that the Lord by His will projected all this out 
of Himself is revealed through the Sh4$tTa$ and 
realised by the seers. Mere ratiodnation will 
lead us nowhere, since this fact is beyond the 
scope of our understanding. Our thoughts may 
stagger at the idea of the eternally Changeless 
One becoming the basis of the ever-changing 
myriad-faced universe. Yet it is so. We have 
to accept it as a fact. It can never be explained 
by human logic. The why and how of SnshU 
c an never be traced by the human intellect. This 
fact that baffles our imderstanding by presenting 
the opposites is Maya, as Swami Vivekananda 
has put it. It is possible for Him to remain 
eternally perfect and changeless and yet to project, 
sustwn and dissolve the universe at His will. 
Such is HU inscrutable nature (PrakriU). Such 
is His mysterious power (Shakti). We need not 
bother about the why or how. 

The truth about Sriskti may. however, be 
realised by reaching the Lord. By knowing Him 
everything in creation becomes known, all riddles 
are solved. The aim of the different systems of 
religious thought within Hinduism is to lead their 

» Rg. Vi. X. IM. 6. 
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followers towards such realisation. The di^erent 
versions of the indescribable mystery of Sriskti held 
out by them fit in with the different approaches 
to such realisation prescribed by them. None of 
these can possibly present the whole truth about 
the transcendental mystery of SrishH. Yet each 
has the pragmatic v^ue of drawing a section of 
humanity having a particular taste and capacity 
of understanding towards the realisation of God. 
Id this sense none is incorrect or useless. 



XIX 

OTVA 

SOUL 

A LTVTNG BETNG * 

We have come across the word ‘jiva' on several 
occaslona in the course of the previous topics. 
Already we have had some idea of what it sta^ 
for. Let us now go into further details. 

The word *iiva* literally means a living being. 
Whatever in nature possesses life is, in a broad 
sense, called a jiva. And the Hindu idea of nature 
as an abode of living beings is ratW extenave. 
There are numerous worlds, gross and fine, for the 
jivas to live in. Thus a jiva may be an amoeba, 
a plant, an animal, a man or a deity (devoid). 
Even the topmost deity, Riranyagarbka, as we 
have noted already, is a jiva. While referring to 
all ^ivas in creation, a very common eatpression 
used by the Hindu Shaetras is ‘from right 

up to a clump of grass.’* Indeed the Brahvwnda 
comprising numerous worlds is conceived of as an 
abode of an infinite variety of living beings. 

Ihe jivas may be ei^er cA<ira (capable of 
moving about) or achara (incapable of doing 
that). According to the findings of the Hindu 
riskis, every jiva. chara or achara, he it a plant*, 
m animal, or a deity, is sentient. Whatever has 

* ASraXm«.«i^ha~parf/ania«>\ 

* ‘AnichumjfiS t>hat>antvfi« tukhcAiAkkasamivn^ieh'. 
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life has consdouanesa as well, Hie difieresce 
between a plant and an animal is in the degree of 
coQsdousness possessed *by them, li/very jiva is 
a conscious entity and is subject to the sensations 
(vedand) of pain and pleasure. It is the subject 
of experience as well as of action {l>hoktd and 
kartd). These are the outstanding features of a 
jiva, and to these the entire mechanism of the 
universe stands vitally related. 

We have seen how its action is linked up with 
its espeiience by the rigorous law of karma. 
Whatever a jtva has to experience in the shape of 
pain or pleasure, is the sure result of some of its 
own deeds performed during previous births- For 
reaping the fruits of their action they go from birth 
to birth, Even during Dissolution (Pralaya) the 
jivas remain in a latent state, and it is for the 
tuition of their past deeds that a fresh SrUhti 
takes place, the universe is projected. They really 
bold the centre of the stage; everything else in 
nature is meant for their action and experience. 

The creatures vary from one another 

not only in names and forms but also in the powers 
of knowledge and action. This power possessed 
by the ^hest among them, namely, Biranya^ 
garbka, is unlimited, while that of an amoeba 
may v^ well be said to be atomic. Even man 
with his limited power of knowledge and action 
^jpears to be in£nitely superior to an amoeba as 
far as this power is concerned, The immeastirahle 
range between a man and an amoeba on this eax^ 
is actually found to be filled up by countless 
varieties of Similarly the gap between a 
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maa and HiranyagaThha {Brahirta) being im¬ 
measurable, it is not unlikely that this also is 
filled up by countless varieties of jivcu. The 
Hindu Sh^tras hold that it is actually so; there 
are numerous orders of superhuman beings living 
outside this world. 

"^ere is nothing preposterous about it. The 
findings of the Sliustras are based on actual 
observation. That we do not ordinarily see such 
beings is no proof ag^st their existence. We do 
not see the microbe as well. Yet the microbe is 
no myth. For we can see it under the microscope. 
So also we can observe these superhuman beings 
through yogic vision. Just as we are required to 
take pains for preparing a microscope, so also we 
have to strive for developing the powerful and 
clarified vision of a ^ogi. However, the fact of 
the existence of these beings rests on su(^ obse^a- 
tion and is, therefore, no myth. 

These jiva^ who range between man and 
BTohma ii^bit various worlds other than this. 
The inhabitants of each of these worlds form a 
class by themselves bearing a common name. 
Some of these classes mentioned by the Hindu 
Skaatra^ are: - Yakaha, Sadkya, Kinnara, Gan- 
(^uiTva and Devos. Mention is made ^so of 
further subdivisions, particularly of the last two*, 
eadi occupying a world of its own. However, it 
seems that the list of the superhuman jivas is only 
selective and not exhaustive. 

This appears to be true also with regard to 
the list of the different worlds inhabited by these 
’ a. TaH. Up, n. s. 
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nvas This world, Pntkivi, is described to be m 
the zniddle; above and below it many other worlds 
are said to exist. The Brahmanda comprising 
these three regions, the higher, the oiMe and the 
nether called respectively Swarga, Manta anti 
P^tala is also referred to as tribkuvana (tixee 
worlds) A more detailed list mentions, however, 
fourteen worlds {chatwdashabkuvandni). From 
this world upwards there are said to be seven, 
namely, Bhur, Bhuvar, Swar, Jana, MahoTj Tapas 
and Satt/a; and below this world there are sev^ 
namely. Atala, Vitda, Sutala, Rasatala, Taldtala, 
Mahdtala and PdUlaJ In one of the Upanishads 
the seven higher worlds are mentioned as 
AgnUoka, Vdyuloka, VarwudoJca, 

Indraloka, Prajapatiloka and Brahmaloka. These 
may not correspond to the higher worlds on the 
previous list, but refer to some other distinct 
hkas In any case the highest ones on the two 
lists Satyaloka and Brahmaloka, are identical. 
Sometimes, however, the higher worlds are lumped 
under three heads, Pitriloka, Devaloka and 
Brahmaloka. None of the lists appears to be 
exhaustive; each suggests the existence of 
numerous subdivisions of the Brajvmdnda, of which 
a few prominent ones are mentioned. 

Another Hindu idea in this connection requires 
mention. Each of the worlds is said to be und^ 
a presiding deity {adhishih&tri-devatd), and it is 
often named after the devata. Thus the seven 
higher worlds on the second list indicate that they 

»Cf- r«i Sir. loa 

* Cl. Cm Vf. I. s. 
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^ respectively under the deities. Affm, Vdyu, 
VaruTia, Aditya, Ind/ra, Prajapati aud Brahma. 
So are all other worlds under separate presiding 
deities. 

Consciousness, according to Hinduism, is the 
•etemaJ verity that pervades the whole universe. 
The subtle mechanism through which it is mani¬ 
fested in the inner nature is the antahkarana made 
of the fine bkutas (tanmatras). This ^so is all- 
pervasive, being none other than the body of the 
first cosmic being Hiranyagarhha. The gross 
physical mechanism through which actions are 
done also functions as one complete whole as the 
body of Virata and pervades ie entire physical 
universe. 

God appears first as Siranyagarbha^ then as 
Virdt, then He subdivides Himself into the various 
other deities and into all other jivas. This is how 
God becomes many by His Maya. Each jiva is 
only a portion of Virdt with a distinct ego of its 
own. Just as innumerable cells live in the physical 
body of a man, so also do countless jivas in the 
alJ-pervasive body of Virdt. Such is the bold 
conception of the Hindus. Indeed, Conscious¬ 
ness, the subtle mechanism of life and mind as 
well as the gross physical mechanism of action, 
all these three being held to be all-pervading, any 
portion of nature surely contains all that is 
necessary for the appearance of a jiva. 

THE SOUL 

A living being is a complex of sentient and 
Snseotient fiictors. It is the sentient principle in 
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a creature tliat ia referred to by the Skdstras 
sped£cally as the jiva. 

Distinct from the mind, the sense-organa and 
the physical body is the botiI (Atman), which is 
the substantive part of a living being. It is the 
master of the house. It is the rider on the 
chariot.* It is self-effulgent (antarjyotik) Con- 
sdousness is the essence of its being. It alone is 
the sentient prinople in the make-up of a living 
being. And this, therefore, is the jiva per se. 

Ihe soul is encased in three bodies ranging 
from the grossest to the finest, the physical 
{athvla)^ the subtle (eukekma) and the causal 
(feordna). The physical body is made of the 
gross bhutae, and the subtle body of the ianmdtras 
or subtle hhutas. This is why these are said to 
be hhatUikae, that is, made of bhutoe. The causal 
body is just a tiny portion of the unmanifested 
Cosmic Energy, called Avyakta, of which the 
bkutos and hhautikas are only manifested modes. 
\Avy<^ta as also its modes are insentient; so, 
therefore, are all the three bodies, sikvia, sukehma 
and kdrana. 

The causal body contains within itself all the 
characteristics and tendencies {samskaras) of a 
creature in the seed'State, as it were. As the seed 
is causjdly related to a tree, so is this body to the 
life and career of a creature. This is why it is 
said to be the causal body. 

The fine body consists of, as we have seen in a 
previous chapter, three chambers—the vijndna^ 

• Cf. Ka. Up. I. 9. #. 

• Cf, Sri. Up. rv. $. 7. 
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maya» rrumomaya and prdnanKtya koekoi. These 
are the seata respectively of the functions of 
knowledge, co^Ution and vitality. The first 
consists of btiddki (intellect) and the five sense- 
organs of knowledge, the second of the rr,i-nA and 
the five sense-organs of knowledge and the third 
of the five yrdTias and the five organs of action 
Th^e are all subtle instruments of knowledge and 
action at the disposal of the jiva. 

The physical hodj is built up by the jiva as 
detennined by its actions and the resultant 
knowledge during previous births. This is wl^ it 
IS ^ed fedryo (effect) as distinct from the subtle 
body, which is called karana (instrument). The 
combination of these two is known as kdrya^ 
k<tT(tna~8afnffhdta. However, the instrument used 
in body-building is' m^y the pram (vital 
energy), which is really one, though enumerated 
commonly as five according to different functions. 
The pram is directed by the jiva according to the 
impressions {saymkaros) stored in the mind 
during previous births. The materials out of 
which the physical body is built are gathered 
through food from the world (loka) to which the 
jpva belongs for the time. Throu^ this gross 
physical body and the organs the comes in 
contact with the physical universe, and acts and 
reacts on the same. 

All these three distinct bodies encasing the 
soul are inanimate. The soul alone is sentient. It is 
referred to in the Skastras as the radiant infinite 
being who moves alone.* It is not a created entity 

* Cf. fifi. Cp. IV. s. 11. 
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like the bhutas and bhauHkas. God Himself 
appears as the soul of a creature. The Skd^tras 
announce, “He created ail this, whatever exists 
in the universe. Having created that. He entered 
verily into that.”* Having projected the in¬ 
animate causal, subtle and physicd bodies of all 
deatures, big and email, God is said to have 
entered ^em all as their soul. In the Gtfd the 
Lord says, ‘*Verily it is a portion of Myself that 
has become jiva (soul) in the world of living 
beings.”* This is why the soul (jivdtman or 
simply {jiva) is s^d to be birthless, deathless, 
eternal and so on.* The jiva (soul) is verily 
Brahman (the Supreme Self) and none other than 
That. ^Verily tills great Atman (soul) who is 
subject neither to birth, decay nor death, is the 
Immortal Brahman free from all fears.** 

From all such statements of the Ska^a^ the 
VMMt^vaita (conditioned Non-duaJism) school 
of Vedanta concludes that the soul is a real, 
eternally distinct particle, as it were, of God. As 
a spark is related to fire, so is jiva to Ishwfva. It 
is essentially divine in its nature; only it is an 
infinitesimal portion of the Omniscient, Omni¬ 
potent and Omnipresent Lord. As a consequOTw 
of wi(ied deeds it becomes impure and then it is 
g^d to contract. Its essential divinity becomes 
suppressed for a while. But through suitable 
spiritual practice it gradually expands till it mani¬ 
fests its essential divinity completely. Then it 
becomes free to enjoy eternal bliss in the presence 


* Tvt. Pp. n. a 

• cf, Za. Up. I. 8, la 
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pd company of God. This is mote or less the 
idea of the Bkakti schools regarding the soul, its 
bondage and liberation. 

The Advaita school of Vedanta, however, holds 
a diflerent view. It declares that though the soul 
of an individual looks like a portion of the Great 
One, it is absolutely the same as the All-pervading 
Tmmortal Brahman free from all fears.' All the 
Upanishads teach such identity of the jiva and 
Brahman. This is why by knowing the Atman 
as It really is one can become liberated. So long 
as the }ha considers itself, through ignorance 
(avidyd), just a tiny individual distinct from 
God and the rest of the universe, it remains bound. 
When, through suitable spiritual practice, it 
realises its identity with the Supreme Self 
(Paramdtman), then and then alone it becomes 
liberated from samsdra. Hence do the Ska^ira^ 
enjoin, “The Atman has to be realised ; It has to 
be heard of, reflected about and meditated upon/'’ 

The soul is none other than the Great One 
(ParoBrakma) who alone is eternally present as 
the infinite ocean of Existence, Cousdousness ^d 
Bliss. Everything else from Avyakta downwards 
has only a relative existence. They have their 
being only as long as the spell of ignorance 
iavidyd) lasts. On the dawning of Self-knowledge 
they vanish like a dream. And as long as they 
are observed to exist, they function only as an 
infinite series of material mediums, fine and gross, 
throu^ which the same Universal Spirit (Param- 
dtman) appears as myriads of distinct jivas. Each 

* Bri. Ufi. n. 4, 8. 
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medium according to its structure gives a limited 
and coloured view of Uie same unbounded and 
formless Eeality. This is why these mediums are 
c^ed up^dhis, that is, limidng adjuncts. 

Through Avyakta (Ajdrarw) as a whole as the 
vpddhi the Great One appears as Ishwara, the 
Chnnisdent and Omnipotent Lord of Creation, 
Sustenance and Dissolution. At hhwara's will 
and command Avyakta throws out subtle upadhis 
that lay within it in a latent state during Pralaya, 
and through these He appears as distinct jivas. 

Through the vdl (upadhi) of the cosmic 
intellect (samashti buddfti) He appears as 
Siranyagarbka, and through that of the individual 
intellect {vydshti buddhi) He appears as any 
other being. Just as the same sun may appear 
to be many when seen through different pieces of 
variously coloured glasses, so the same Lord 
appears as myriads of distinct jivas through 
different veils of individual huddht. 

Btiddhi (intellect) is the finest material instru¬ 
ment of knowledge and action. It occupies the 
chamber of knowledge ( vijndnoTTiaya kosha) of th» 
subtle body (sukshma sharira), which is said to 
be lodged in the region covered by the heart 
(hridtya) and is reported to be of the size of an 
adult’s ^umb and like the physical body in 
appearance. 

Though buddki is by itself insentient, it has the 
property of being illumined by the all-pervading 
Consdouaness of the Lord. Just as the moon made 
luminous by the sun appears like an independent 
luminary, so does huddki at the touch of the all- 
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pervading Consciousness of the Lord appear to be 
a distinct consdous being witb an ego of its own. 
The source of consciousness is none other than 
God Himself. Buddhi shines only in borrowed 
sentience. It catches, as it were, a reflected image 
of the Lord. 

An image, as we know, is only an illudon caused 
by the reflection of light. A replica of the original 
source of light is seen within the reflecting medium, 
and that is called an image. A sheet of water, for 
instance, reflects the sun’s rays, that is, turns the 
course of the rays in a different direction. -• This 
produces an impression that the rays are coming 
strdght from the water. In that direction within 
the sheet of water we see .a replica of the sun. This 
illusory facsimile of the sun is what we call its 
image- The image of the Lord in huddhi is such 
an illusory phenomenon. 

Brahman is all-pervading, eternally steady and 
absolutely changeless Consdousness. The intellect 
(huddhi)r which is absolutely insentient, reflects, 
as it were, a 3X)rtion of His Consciousness. This 
produces a false impression that within huddhi itself 
there is a distinct, tiny source of Consciousness. 
This illusory tiny source of Consdoiisness in huddhi 
is said to be the image of the Lord. As a matter of 
fact it is reported by the Shdstras to be atomic in 
size.* Really the Inflnite Lord has not split 
Himself into myriads of atomic souls and lodged 
Himself separately within the minute vijndnamaya 
kosha of every creature. He only appears as so 
many minute and distinct souls through distinct 
* Up. IQ. 1. S. 
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iudividu&I intellects, just as the same sun appears 
to be many through its images on different fleets 
of water. 

It is this image of the Lord, this bonowed 
Consdousness of the intellect, that is the only 
sentient prindple in the structure of a living being. 

It is the jiv&tman, the jiva per se. It is this image 
of the Lord to which the ego of a creature 
immediately points. It is what a man refers to 
when he says *1'. This is the Atman, ‘the Infinite 
One who identifying Itself with the intellect lives 
within the heart as the self^effnlgect entity in the 
midst of the sense-organs.’^ 

Everything else in the structure of a creature 
from the intellect ( huddhi) outwards is its instru¬ 
ment. They are all insentient by themselves. 
They appear to shine as consdous entities only 
owing to their contact with the soul. Just as a 
piece of iron put in fire becomes red-hot and looks 
like fire itself when it begins to radiate heat and 
light, so also the inteUect, the mind, the sense- 
organs and even the physical body by their contact 
with the soul look like conscious entitles. 

When the instruments are thus illumined by 
the soul with its consdousness, they start func¬ 
tioning. The intellect ( huddhi) being the subtlest 
of the inner instruments {(mtahkarana) is illumin¬ 
ed first by the all-pervading Consdousness of the 
Lord. This is why it is said to hold the image | 
of the Lord within itself. However, thus illumined 
it starts functioning as the subject of action and | 
experience. But by illusion Consciousness itself J 

• Pn*. TJf. IV. 5. 1. \ 
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AS refected by tiie mtellect appeaiB to be function' 
ing in this way. Just as the sun remains steady 
yet its image in a sheet of water may he seen to 
be dancing with the waves on the suHace, so also 
although Brahman as AIi>pervading Consciousness 
remains eternally steady, Its illusory image in the 
intellect as the soul appears to be moving and 
functioning when the intellect is really doing that. 
It does neitheT act nor experience. It only appears 
to do so owing to Its illusory identifcation with 
the intellect. This is why soul is described 
as vi^n4Sn(tmaj^a. Yet by itself the soul as 
Consciousness is none other than God Himself, 
animating the intellect and standing apart as the 
Eternal Witness of ever 3 ^ing during the states 
of waking, dream and sound sleep. 

Thus within the same body there appear to be 
two entities, namely, the intellect animated by 
and identifed with the soul as the subject of action 
and experience and the soul purely as the witness. 
These two, the acting and experiencing self (pva) 
and the Witness Self (Ishwara), are described in 
the TTpanishads by a beautiful imagery. They 
are represented as a couple of . birds of the same 
name perching on the same tree in close union with 
each other, one of them eating savoury fruits and 
the other merely looking on.* They are also 
referred to as darkness and light residing within 
the same intellect.^ 

However, the soul identified with the intellect 
is the jiva. Like the active bird on the tree he 

* Cf. Mtmd. Up- ITT. 1. 1, Up. IV. 6. 

• Cf- Xa. Up- L 8- 1. 
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tastes the bitter and sweet fruits of bis own action 
in the shape of pain and pleasure. He animates 
the rest of the inner instruments (aniiihkararui), 
namely^ the mind» the 'pranas and the subtle organs 
of knowledge and action, as well as the entire 
physical body. 

Through the physical body and the sensen^rgans 
the soul of a man contacts the ertema! world. 
Propelled by desires it performs various deeds, 
good and and thereby earns merits {pwvya) 
and demerits {papa) that are sure to come back 
to it in the shape of pleasure and pain in some 
future birth. Thus its life in samsara goes on 
lengthening and drags it throu^ repeated births. 
This has b^n going on eternally in the beginning- 
less career of every jiva. And this will continue 
as long as the intellect will last to hold the image 
of the Lord within it as the individual soul 
(jiv&tman) . The intellect disappears only on the 
dawning of Self-knowledge. then the jiva is 
bound to aomadra. This is why it is referred to 
as darkness as compared with its intrinsic luminous 
nature as God.. This is also why the physical 
body and the sense-organs, which relate it to the 
external world and subject it to actions and their 
results, are described in the SMstras as evils 
{p&pm&nahY and also as forms of death {mrityo 
nipdni)? 

The body and sense-organs become active., 
however, only in the waking state. It is then 
ozdy that the soul comes in contact with the outer 

• Cf. Bfl Pp. IV. s. 8. 

• Cl IbiL IV, 8. 7. 
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world. This state, therefore, presents the jiva in 
a distinct phase. It then identifies itself with the 
entire ndchlnery of mind and body. Cousdous' 
ness (Brahman) during this state appears to be 
veiled and coloured by all the three bodies, causal, 
subtle and physical. This particular phase of the 
jiva during the waking state is marked out by the 
Shdstras by a special name, Vishwa. It is an 
infinitesim^ portion of the cosmic bdng called 
Vaiekiitanara or Vi^at. 

In the dreani'State it releases itself from the 
grip of the physical body and the sense^rgans, 
and thus breaks its conta^ with the outer world. 
With certain mental impressions (somsfedros) 
carried from its experiences during the waking 
state as materials, it creates by its own light a 
dream-body and a mental world of its own and 
behaves therein as the subject of action and 
experience.* Consciousness during this state of 
dream is veiled and coloured by two bodies only, 
the causal and the subtle. Tins state ppresents 
another phase of the jiva known as Taijasa. It 
corresponds to HiTonyagarbka on the cosmic scale. 

In the state of sound sleep (sttshripri), the 
intellect {huddki) as such ceases to exist and 
function. It becomes reduced to the causal state. 
Its relation, however, to the soul continues in a 
latent conation.* The causal body (karana 
sharira) then remains as the only cover of Con¬ 
sciousness. This body, as we have already seen, 
is of the nature of unmanifested potential energy 

‘ CJ, Sn. Vp. TV. s. 9. 

• a. Sr. S. n. 8. 81. 
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(avyckta), containing within itself tie possibilities 
of the jiva in a seed-state, as it were. It has no 
movement, no action. Even the restless senses, 
mind and intellect rest quietly in the causal state 
within this body. The only function of this body 
is to veil full S^-knowZedge. 

Yet during sound sleep the Reality veiled only 
by the causal body, which is also called the 
chamber of bliss {dnandamaya koska), appears 
very much Its own Being of Consciousness 
and Bliss. During this state the soul remains at 
rest, as it really is always. It is no longer swayed 
by the movement of the mind and body. It 
simply witnesses the state and fills it with peace by 
its own bliss. *As a hawk or a falcon when tired 
• of fiying in the stretches its wings and becomes 
bound for its nest, so does the infinite being run 
for this state, where falling asleep he cherishes no 
desires and sees no dreams.*^ Thus does the soul, 
tired of its actions and experiences during the 
waking and dreaming states, come to its own state 
of rest in sound sleep. This is why in this state 
the jiva is said to be united with the Reality.’ 
The Sanskrit word ^wapiti, corresponding to the 
verb ‘sleep* in the third person singular, is 
said to suggest that one comes to one's real Seif 
during this state (Swam apito bKavati).* 

The soul, however, does not appear to perceive 
or know an^hing during sound sleep. It looks 
lie that only because duiing that state there does 

» Sri Vp. TV. 9. 19. 

* Cf. Chk. Up. VI. a 1. 

• <?AA. Up, VI. 8. 1 
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not renaain a second object outside itself to be 
perceived or known.* Its consciousness being 
indestructible remains unaffected dl the while. 
On awakening it remembers that it had an undis¬ 
turbed sleep. This also proves the continuity of 
the witnessing function of the soul during smhippti. 

However, Consdousnesa in this state, veiled 
and coloured only by the causal body, manifests 
a distinct phase of the jiva*& life and experience. 
This fact is emphasised by the Hindu Shistras hy 
marking out the jiva in thig state by a special name, 
namely, PrajTux. 'When the Supreme Redity 
(PoTOrBrahTna) is veiled and coloured by 
individud causd body, That appears as Prajna, 
and when veiled and coloured by the cosmic causal 
body, That appears as Ishwara. 

Thus the jiva passes dtemately through the 
three different states of waking, dream and sound 
sleep. Each state presents it in a particular 
phase. In the wahJng state its action and 
experience axe related to the physicd universe, 
in the dream-state to a mental world created by 
itself, and in sound sleep it only witnesses the 
state of i)erfect rest and experiences bliss. It 
should be noted that the jiva as vijndnamtE^a 
(identified with the intellect) functions only in 
the first two states as Vi^hwa and Taija^. To 
the third state its jivahood remains dormant; 
freed from the intellect (which is then reduced 
to the causal state), the soul appears to become 
one with God (Iskwara) as Prajna and rests purely 
as witness. 




* Cf. Bn. Vp. TV. 9, M- 
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This is why it is stated in the Shdstras that the 
jivdtman, the self-effuigent one iden^^ with 
the intellect, moves over and over again between 
the waHng and dreaia states by making and 
breaking contact with the physical body and the 
sense-organs. It moves freely between these two 
sutes like a ^gantic fish moving alternatdy 
between the two banks of a river unimpeded by 
its currents* 

Exactly in a similar way the jtva mo^ 
alternately between this world and the n^ by 
coming into and going out of a particular physical 
body. In any physical body the soul lives for a 
time determined by a portion of the results of its 
previous actions. This portion of its. 

'phda that determines its present Me is called 
vT&rabdha. When it is spent up, the soM mth 
the causal and subtle bodies leaves the physicd 
body. This phenomenon is called death. It is 
really the gross body that dies, and not the soul. 
‘Bereft of the jiva (sowi), this (body) dies, the 
jiva does not die.** It is only in a figurative se^ 
that the soul is popularly said to be born wh^ 
it comes to possess a pl^ical body, and to die 
when it leaves the same.^ Really, the soul is not 
subject to birth, growth or decay, ali these changes 
come upon the physical body only. 

As a matter of fact it is the subtle body that 
passes out of the phyacal one, carrying the image 
of the Lord as its soul. The Lord as Consdoua- 

» Cl. Bri Vp. IV. a. IS. 

*Cf. Ibid. TV. a. 9. 

•cu. Up. vr II. 8, 

• Cf, Bri. Vp. TV 8 8. 
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nesa Itself is AJl-pervadiDg and has, therefore, 
nowhere to move. It is only His iDusory image 
in the intellect that appears to move with the 
latter. In this sense only the soul is said to be 
born when, illumined by its lustre, the intellect with 
the other inner instruments enters a gross body, 
and is said to die when the same goes out of it. 

Thus the jiva moves between this world and 
the next. Its career through births and deaths is 
said to have had no beginning in time. The 
causal and subtle bodies last through cycles of 
Creation and Dissolution (kalpas). Nothing in 
nature ^n destroy them. They disappear, as we 
have said, only on the dawning of Self-knowledge. 
As Jong as the soul looks like the intellect and 
the intellect like the soul, these two bodies persist. 
Primal Ignorance (Avidyd) creates this illusion. 
The properties of one appear to be belonging to 
another. This illusion is technically called 
adhydsa. Even the entire combination of body 
and mind poses as a conscious entity like the sold 
owing to this adhyasa. This is why a man says, 
“I am old, I am sick, I am worried, I am happy**, 
when really the physical body or the mind is so 
affected. 

This illurion {adhydsa) disappears when man 
realises his Self, as It really is. It is then and 
then only that the beginningless career of a jiva 
comes to a glorious end. Maya and its illusory 
pro^ny of names and forms vanish altogether. 
All limiting adjuncts {upadkis) drop o£f- Nothing 
remains to cover and colour the Supreme Reality, 
nothing to reflect Consciousness and hold Its 
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irna« Wh&t liad been, through costless cycles 
S^reaUon and Dissolution, conaideting itself 
tS ma as a with li^Ud pow^ of 
SowlW 6^d action, finds 

none ^ than the Supreme Reahty. ^e mfim^ 
ocean of Existence, Consoousn^ and ^ 

^^river after coursing through various 
kst reaches the sea and loses its separate existence 
Tth^e, so does the 

ioumev through innumerable births and deatti 
worfds bodies at 

its Great Source and become merged in Iha^ 
Ihufl does the dream of the pva s c^eer wme to 
an end when it comes to know who it 

Man ia so placed that it is possible for him to 
rea^ this goal through complete Sdf-knowledge. 
Some succeed in the attempt in We 
what is known as rtvanmuh^ 

Kving). Some attain it at the end of this life 
(Vi£ha mukti). Some others make subst^ta^ 
progress during this life, and proceed Wt^ death 
towards the goal through what is 
of gradual liberation ikrama^ukti). After death 
thev are said to pass through various higher 
worlds till they reach the Brahmaloka, where they 
live till the end of the cycle (kalpa) and then 
become liberated with Uircmyagarbha, the presid¬ 
ing deity of that world. . , . , j 

All others who, goaded by desire, perform grod 
or e\’il deeds go for a while to the higher or nether 
worlds and come back to this earth. For reaping 
the fruits of their actions they may ev^ have to be 
born as plants, insecU or lower animals. After 
les 





they have suffered the consequences of their e^dl 
deeds through such lower hves, they are bom 
again as men. It is as roan o^y that the jiva 
gets the chance of attaining Self-knowledge and 
becoming free. This is why the human life is 
highly extolled by the Shostras as an exceptionally 
privileged position for the jiva to manifest the 
Divinity within it. 
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RITUALS AND MYTHOLOGY 

Tte previous chapters acquaint us with the 
spiritual truths underlying Hinduism. These 
form what may be said to be the core of the 
religion. The rest are mere externals meant for 
bringing these truths home to people. Rituals 
and mythology are such externals. 

The spiritual truths, as we have seen, are 
highly abstruse. It is very difficult to grasp their 
import even with a fine intellect. Moreover, 
mere intell^ual grasp of these does not take one 
very far in the 8i)iritual realm. To quote the 
Scriptures or to talk glibly on reli^ous topics is 
not end in view. For spiritud. growth, one 
h^ not only to understand these truths but also 
to govern one’s life and conduct in their light till 
the truths are realised. Such realisarion is the 
goal to be attained. This can be had only through 
a pure heart. One's mind has to be thoroughly 
cleansed before this is possible. 

Such purification of the mind develops a power¬ 
ful faculty, namely, the intuition of a pure heart. 
And it is through this faculty that the spiritual 
truths are realised. The truths about God, 
nature and soul fiash across the intuition of a 
pure heart. All experiences dubbed as super- 
natural or supernormsJ come throu^ this facdty. 
Everyone is endowed with intuition; only it 
remains clouded in an unclean mind. This is 
w 
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why it does not function eflectivdy till the 
18 punfi^. men bri^tened up, it serves as the 
gate of knowledge par excellence. The subtler 
and higher verities that lie beyond the range of 
our senses {aUndriya) and inteUect reach our 
conaaousness direct through this gate. 

men to faculty is so developed, then alone 
^ may be said to have attained his full stature. 
Ihen alone he should be described as a normal 
man and his vision as normal vision. The 
toowl^ of subUer and higher reaUties cbUined 
t^ugh the intuition of a pure heart is based on 
the normal and natural experience of a full-grown 
man- Those who have not developed this faculty 
should more correctly be dubbed as subnormal. 
Compared with the intellectual man, the savage 
belongs to a subnormal stage of human existence • 
w also, compared with the man of pure intuition, 
^e man of mere intellect may very well he said to 
be m a subnormal stage of human development 
However, this faculty through which the hi^er 
truths are realised, is developed only when the 
imnd IS purified. This is why the sole busbeas 
of practical religion is to help the cleansing of 
one's mind. For then realisation will naturally 
follow. And herein lies the utility of both rituals 
and mythology. 


mruAis 

Tiom the be^nning to the end. the Hindu 
ntuais are meant for purifying the mind. They 
seem to have no other object in view. 

Of course, certain unedifying rituals that may 
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very well be classed aa magic rites have been in 
vogue since tbe days of tie Atharva^Veda^d 
prescribed in later days by tie Tantras.^ 
rites are intended either for crushing one 8 toe or 
for gaining a coveted object, for curing mdadiea 
or for averting misfortunes. So long as the end 
in view has the sanction of the Skastras, these ntes 
practised by the people on the Pravritti M&rga 
axe not harmful. The foe, for instance, may be 
an anti-socaal element, who has to be crushed for 
the well-being of the society. The coveted object 
may not be an unworthy one. In such cases the 
practice of even these magic rites cannot degrade 
one spiritually. But these are lihely to be abused 
by unclean and weak minds. They may eaaUy 
be tempted to take to these rites for grimng some 
cAlfA and nefarious ends. Herein lurks the 
danger of spiritual degradation. 

Xeaving aride such rituals, all others are con¬ 
ducive to spiritual well-bring. They go to chasten 
one’s mind, and this, we have already seen, is an 
inevitable step towards the realisation of God. 
But how may rituals help to purge the mind of its 
impurities ? Let us see how. 

We have learnt in a previous chapter that the 
root-cause of all mental impurities is the ignorance 
about our essential divinity. Anything that 
reduces this ignorance certainly goes to purify 
the mind. Contemplation on God and the divinity 
of our soul goes to eliminate ignorance, and^ is. 
therefore, an effective purifier of the mind. 
Abstract contemplation, however, is a very stiff 
job beyond the capadty of many. But it becomes 
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easy enou^ for all when it ia concretised thxougli 
ritu&Is. 

Tlie use of ixaages and 33mabols to represent God 
is an instance to the point. All the while one 
worships before an image (‘praHmd) or a symbol 
('pratika)^ one is surely thinking of God and none 
else. This switching off of one’s thoughts God- 
ward is the greatest purilier, and it comes so easily 
when one tries to feel Divine presence through a 
concrete form. It cannot but be hard even for 
an intellectual man to ke^ his mind pitched up 
for long to the thought or the Infinite, Formless 
Lord of the universe. 

The process of vitalising an image (prSna- 
pratishthd) referred to in a previous chapter^ 
shows clearly how rituals can help the gradual 
assimilation of the idea of the divinity of the soul. 
The devotee has to think that God emerges in a 
particular luminous form out of his soul witlun 
the heart, comes out of him with his breath and 
is then conveyed through a flower to the image, 
when the latter is said to come to life. The 
process may appear to be rather childish to 
the intellectuals. Yet like a kindergarten exercise, 
it is highly effective even to the intellectuals, most 
of whom are no more than infants so far as their 
spiritual growth is concerned. Through repeated 
performance of this, one becomes gradually aware 
of the divinity of the soul. 

The thoughts about the immanence of God in 
nature also work through rituals as potent purifiers 
of the mind. By such thoughts the devotee’s 

* Chap. XQ. 
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mind ia transported for a while above the sordid 
context of the world. Everything in nature 
together with his own body and mind is dei£ed as 
a necessary pre-condition for worsMpping God 
and holding comiouiuoD with Him.* 

God manifests Himself as nature. This is one 
of the outstanding spiritual truths preached by 
Hinduism. When one's mind becomes absolutely 
clean, one realises this. He actually sees God 
everywhere and in everything. But before such 
a vision is possible one has to strive hard to rub 
in this truth, as it were, through intense thinking 
on it and its implications. The more he thinks 
about it, the more does his mind move away from 
i^orance and consequent impurities. The Hindu 
rituals provide ample opportunities for intensifying 
such thoughts in an easy and interesUng way. 

Just as a workiDg toiowlcdge of the abstract 
ideas about the numerals as well as about the 
simple arithmetical processes (of f^dition, .suh- 
traction, etc.) may be imparted to a child with 
the help of a number of beads, so also the highly 
abstiact idea of God's immanence in nature may 
be instilled in a way into crude minds with the 
help of concrete objects. 

This is done by singling out natural objects 
and reading the same as holy. An entire 
mountain range, for example—the Himalayas or 
the Vindhya, has to be looked upon as a holy 
thing. The sea is another holy object So also 
are several rivers, such as the Gmiges, the Jumna, 
the Godavari, the Saraswati, the Narbada, the 

* 'Dtvo SikuAetf 






Indus (Sindhu) and the Cauveri, The rivers 
and naountaina are the bodies of thrir preriding 
deities who are worshipped by the Hindus. These 
deities are superior manifestations of God. 

Even dries or villages like BenaTe8> Allahabad, 
Hardwar, Brindaban, Ajodhya, Dwarka, Puii, 
XTjj^n, Conieeveram, Rameshwar and Cape 
Comorin are all holy places for pilgrims to resort 
to. ihe atmosphere of these places is congenial 
to realisation. All-pervading God appears to be 
thinly veiled, as it were, in these areas, so that a 
Kttle search may lead one up to Him. Everyone 
is warmed up spiritually by the almost manifest 
Divine Presence. This is why the very dust on 
the streets of these places is said to be holy. 

Then certain trees, herbs, grass, wood, flowers, 
leaves, metals, stones, etc., are considered holy. 
And this is not all- Rl the course of worship, the 
Goddess Durga has to be bathed in water drawn 
from various sources or mixed with scores of 
things, which are all considered holy. The idea 
behind all this is to extend the devotee's virion of 
holiness to every corner of the world. Nothing 
really is unholy. Some of the rituals reqmre one 
to regard the earth, the sun, the moon, the 
planets and the stars as sacred objects, being the 
physical bodies of their presiding deities. In fact, 
the rituals help one to regard everything in nature 
as a holy object. This thought of all-pervading 
holiness sanctifies one's own mind, purges it of 
evil propensities and makes it gradually flt for 
realising the Divine immanence in nature. 

In this connection a word about the worship of 
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God &s Shiva tlirough the symbol ( jrratika) of the 
Linga will not be out of place. Some moderners are 
apt to sneer at it as a survival of the savage rite of 
phallic worship. It might have been a phallic rite 
at the origin, just as the Eucharist ceremony of the 
Christians mi^t have had a cannib^stic origin. 
That does not matter in the least. For it has been 
sublimated into something far remote from the 
original rite. The suggestion of the phallus has 
been dropped altogether. The Shiva-Unga stands 
fOT a holy emblem of God as Shiva—tht word 
Linga primarily meaning a symbol. Tlirough it 
one worships God Himilf, thinks of "ffirn alone 
and nothing else. Such contemplation of God 
cerUunly goes to purify one’s mind. This shows 
how far the daring Hindus could go on the 
strengih of their conviction regarding the Divine 
imma n e n ce in nature. Even the phallus—sup* 
posing this interpretation is correct'—has been 
deified by them and converted into an aid to one’s 
spiritual growth t 

Besides contemplation on God, His immanence 
in nature and the divinity of the soul, thoughts 
alwut the purity of the devotee’s own body and 
mind and of everything about him form what may 
be said to be the psychological background of all 
Hindu ritulw. Such thoughts of purity check for 
the time being all unclean thoughts and impulses 
and thus induce the mind into a mood for holy 
communion. This mood has to be worked up 
before the devotee takes up the ceremony of actual 

* Fbr leterpreUtioQ mc Stfl. Comp. Wk». V<J. IV 

(fourUi eoj, pp. 85748. 
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worsMp. EveryUiing else from the begimung is 
only a preliminary s^-purifying process meant for 
liftin g the mind to such a holy mood. 

A few instances, from the ritual connected with 
ordinary Tdntrika worship may illustrate thia 
point. Before going in for worship, the devotee has 
to bathe, preferably in some holy water, cleanse 
his body thoroughly and then put on a clean suit 
of clothes often set apart for this purpose. The 
place of worship must have a holy association; it 
may be within a temple or under a sacred tree or 
in the shrine attached to one’s household. In any 
case the place together with all articles to be used 
in connection with that worship have to be scru¬ 
pulously cleaned. Before proceeding to the place, 
the devotee is to turn his mind towards God 
through contemplation, hymns and repetition of 
His holy name (japa). 

Just before entering its precincts he is to pray 
for getting his mind purged of all impurities. Then 
inviting some deities to witness his worship, he is 
to purify himself by what is called dchamana. The 
sacred formula (mantra) recited in this connec¬ 
tion is interesting, its purport being, ‘Sages con¬ 
stantly visualise the highest state of the Lord 
( Vishnu), like eyes stretdied in the sky*. Instilling 
faitik in para Brahman as the Ultimate Reality is 
evidently the purpose of this sacred formula, and 
this is held as an effective means of self¬ 
purification. 

Then he purifies the water to be used in wor¬ 
ship by inviting the presiding deities of all the 
seven holy rivets within it. After this, this water 
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itself becsomes a purifyiDg ag^t. Witt suitable 
sacred farxuulae this water is sprinkled for purifying 
the accessories, such as the devotee's seat, the 
flowers and their contwners, ,the incense-holder, 
the light-stand, the offerings, in fact, everything : 
connected with worship. The devotee has to purify | 
even the floor below his own seat with a sacred 
formula purporting to be, ‘0 Prithvn (the presi- ; 
d ing deity of this earth), the people are held by ' 
thee, thyself art held by the Lord (Vishnu), may 
thou hold me always and purify this seat'. It 
shows how through such simple things the vision 
is extended to the AJl-pervading Divinity, and 
thereby the mind is elevated to a higher plane. 

Then the contemplation connected with the 
step known as bhuta-shuddhi is highly interesting. 

It shows how through concrete forms one's 
thoughts are led step by step to the dissolution of 
the universe and merging of the soul in Pora 
Brahman and again to their emergence in a 
dei fied form. In the course of this process one 
has also to think of drying up and then burning 
to ashes the body of personified evil (Pdpo- , 
purusha) together with one’s own subtle body, 
and then of the generation of a fresh celestial subtle 
body by nectar dribbling from the moon in the 
forehead- Through these concrete forms the de- 
^votee is induced to believe that his mind has be¬ 
come spotlessly clean. 

The thou^ts may be allegorical, almost poetic, 
but the effect produced by them is tangible. What 
we intensdy think we become. If we keep 
brooding on our weakness and wickedness, weak 
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and wicked we remain. On the contrary, if we 
insi^ on t.hjnkiag that we are pure, pure we be- 
come. It is a kind of self-li^noas. We are 
essentially pure. Through Primal Ignorance we 
hypnotise ourselves to see in us sinners and behave 
as such. We have to dehypnotise ourselves by 
reversing the current of thoughts. And this is 
exactly the idea behind all the preliminary 
processes of self-purification connected with Hindu 
worship. Even the physical body, in fact, every 
point on it, is to be divinised through the process 
called nydsa. 

After all these are done, the devotee proceeds 
to worship God through an image or a symbol. 
The worship is a course of entertainment. The 
deity is welcomed, offered a seat, bathed 
dressed, and then regaled with flowers, incense and 
dainty dishes. Thus divinising himself by the 
preliminary processes of self-purification and 
humanising the Divine through this course of 
entert^nment, the devotee lives during the period 
of worship as close as possible to God in a mood 
of holy communion. 

The entire course of entertainment, moreover, 
has to be repeated mentally. This is called 
manaea 'pujd. This helps the devotee to draw 
his mind away from the phydeal surroundings 
and remain absorbed in Divine contemplation, 
and that through the highly interesting concrete 
thoughts of mentsl worrfiip. This is clearly a 
step ahead leading the devotee's mind from 
the gross to the subtle plane. 

The process called drdtn^ appears to 
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emphasise the glory of the Lord after He has been 
entertained in a human way. This seems to be a 
symbolic worship. It consists of waving before 
the image of the Lord light, water, doth, flower 
and the chowrie (chdmaraY. These appear to 
stand for tlie five elements {hhutas), namely, 
fire, water, ether, earth and mr. The cloth^ having 
numerous pores symbolises ether ; and smell being 
the spedal property of earth, the latter is best 
represented by a flower. The whole universe 
represented by its elementary constituents is thus 
offered symbolically to the Lord by of His 
woT^p- What a majestic form of worship of 
the All-pervading One is prescribed for lifting up 
the devotee’s mind from the humanised view of 
the Lord to the super-cosmic view 1 

The ceremony is fittingly closed by the per¬ 
formance of what is called homa. This consists 
of oblations in a sacred fire lit for the purpose, 
and is obviously a survival of the Vedic form of 
worship. However, this rite at the dose of the 
ceremony is significant. Hereby the devotee’s 
idea of God is helped to transcend the limitation 
of the form imposed so long by the image,* ph^ical 
or mental. Through Afffii, the presiding deity of 
fire, the offerings of the devotee are conveyed to 
the Lord of the universe. What is more, the 
devotee is sometimes required even to offer the 
universe together with its Creator, the Personal 
God (Shwa)t by way of oblation to the sacred 


* A wHak made of tlie bnahy t4Q of Uie yak. 

* A ^Moym (w vhkb, vis., means also the ether. 
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fire.^ What a bold ritual aimed at helping the 
devotee to tranacend all forms and realise the 
identity of his soul with the Universal Spirit 
{ParoBrahma) I 

However, the above samples will suffice to 
show how the Hindu rituals aim at chastening the 
mind through an interesting and effective course 
of spiritual practice. Ji pursued earnestly and 
perseveringly and without any ulterior motive, 
they are sure to purify the mind more and more 
till the faculty of pure intuition is released to 
realise the higher spiritual truths. 

ftfYraOLOGY 

Mythology aims at inspiring one, through 
precepts and laudable aramples, to strive to pitch 
up one’s life to the highest ideal. It consists of 
stories, parables and legends, with or without any 
historical basis. Some of these are allegorical, 
some are full of poetic imagery, some are narrations 
of certain events of the legendary past. Through 
them all, however, the abstract and highly subtle 
ideas of Hinduism axe successfully conveyed to 
the mass mind. The abstract teachings are ooD' 
cretised, as it were, and made highly interesting 
and impressive through the garb of stories. 

Such a technique was in use even as early as 
the days of the Vedic BrahmaTun. In the 
Br^'Trumas are found li^hdsas (myths and 
legends), Putanas (cosmogonic myths), Qdih^ 
(epic song verses) and Ndrasamsi (songs in praise 

* Ttfftvom TV. Cbtp. V. 

^foot-note. 
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of heroes ) In couxse of time a distinct literature 
along line grew up and swelled in volume 
comprising what is known as Hindu mythology. 

The bulk of this literature may be classed as 
narrative poetry,.8ome like the Ramdyana and the 
MahabhdraUt bdng of the order of epics.^ This 
is why it has been an admirable vehicle for 
conveying the lofty and abstract ideas and ideals 
of Hinduism strmght to the heart of the masses. 
And it has been used in this way wnce the days 
of the Vedic Brdhmanas.^ In those days the 
redtal of narrative poems formed a part of 
religious ceremonies. Such recitals, for instance, 
had to be made everyday for a year as a necessary 
prelude to the great oshAoamedfui yaym (horse* 
sacrifice). Such poetry would also be recited or 
sung at the court of kings by a class of people 
known as Svias, and even the hermits would 
assemble in a secluded place and spend the rainy 
season listening to the recitals of AJchyanas 
(mytholopcal narratives), Itih^as and Pumruis. 
Such a custom in some form or other has persisted 
even to our day. A religious or sodal function is 
very often attended by a dramatic presentation 
of a portion of Hindu mythology, or of redtal and 
exposition of the same by an expert known aa 
kath^a (one who narrates). Thus through the 
ages lofty ideas and ide^s of Hinduism have 
been conveyed through impressive stories and. 
inspiring historical facts to every stratum of the 
BTmdu sodety. 

* Vii4 4 SiatoTf 9f Jniiost LUtntvrt hj WutnJts—Vol. I, p. iiO. 

• iW. p, 811. 
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This consisteiLt and stupendous ^ort carried 
on at leaat through six thousand years for univesaal 
religious education among the Hindus is certainly 
a very striking phenomenon. It bespeaks highly 
the wonderfully persevering zeal of the Hindus in 
matters concerning religion. And it ha Q not beeu 
in vain. By this process through Tnillprir.iiiTyiia 
the mass mind has been thorou^y saturated 
with Hindu ideas and ideals. Though the highly 
abstract ideas may be beyond thdr rca<i, 5iey 
are acquainted with some figurative versions of 
the same, which is enough to stir up their earnest¬ 
ness in religious pursuit. Dlumineii only by such 
knowledge of the Sh^tras, some belonging to the 
lower strata of the Hindu society are often found 
to be inspired by the highest ide^ of spiritu^ life. 
Really, mythology acts like a lev» in lifting up 
the mass mind to spiritual heights. 

Let us now have a peep into Hindu mythology 
and see how it works such miracles. In the first 
place, it presents the abstract Hindu ideas regard¬ 
ing God, soul and nature through concrete imagery. 
Just as information and instruction may be given 
Uirough pictures, so they may be done throu^ 
stories. Neither the picture nor the story is truth 
by itself, yet each helps to impress a truth on 
one’s mind. What is a map ? Surely it is not 
the country it represents, but it enables one to 
know a good deal about the land. This also is 
the case with the myths. These are not meant to 
be Kterally true, yet through them one may have 
some idea about the subtle metaphysical truths. 
£ven as early as the days of the Vedas, specific 
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directioaa were as to how the Akhyana$ 

were to be interpreted instead of being taken to 
be literaJiy true. . 

The story of Creation, for instance, which 13 
a favourite and, in fact, an invariable theme of 
the mythological literature of India, particuJarly 
of the Purdnas, will make the point clear. Let us 
a version of this story.' N&rdyana (God), 
the Blue-bodied One with four hands in yellow 
robes is lying still with closed eyes on a hydra- 
headed serpent (Avanta Naga) floating on ^ 
all-pervading, fathomless sea. The waters of the 
boundless sea {ekamava) are said to be kdroM 
4alUa (causal water). Nothing else exists. This 
13 the picture of Pralaya. On the eve of Creation, 
•out of ^ardyana^s nave! springs a lotus flooding 
the entire sea with its lustre and on this lotus 
appears Brahma, the red deity with four faces 
and four hands. By the Lord’s command 
Brahma meditates on the past cycle (kalpa) and 
then proceed to create the universe accorchngly. 

What a splendid picture of an indescribable 
truth! The description of the state of Pralaya 
(Dissolution) in the Rig~Veda taies one’s breath 
away. ‘Neither naught nor aught existed at the 
time, neither heaven nor earth. - - - Neither was 
then death nor immortal life, there was nothing 
to distinguish between day and night. The One 
with Its power Sioadka ^one breathed, though 
.devoid of prana; nothing else existed. Before 
Creation all this was darkness shrouded in dark¬ 
ness and remained merged in kdrana. The 
‘ Cf, BA. Pr, nr. s. 
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universe that lay veiled by all-pervading but 
trivial ignorance (Ajndna) during Pralaya became 
again manHested through names and forma by 
the Lord’s will'.‘ It is interesting to note that 
the word "saliUm^ used in the Vedic text for fcdrofMi 
literally means water. This portion has actually 
been translated by a European scholar as *far and 
wide an impenetrable flood’. However, the 
metaphorical use of the word 'salilavi* (water) in 
the Vedic text for kdrana seems to have given the 
clue to the pictorial representation of kdrctna as 
all-pervading water in the mytholo^cal version. 
The One with Its power Swadkd has concretised 
as Ndrdyana with His Yogamdpd. 

From the mytholo^cal version the following 
truths announced by the Vedas regarding PraUiya 
and Sri^hti are imprinted on one’s mind: God 
with His power Mdyd alone eristed during Pralaya, 
everything else lay reduced to the causal state 
typified by all-pervading water 5 on the eve of 
Creation by His will and through His Mdyd was 
projected Brahma {Hiranyagarbha) out of Him 
and through Brahma the rest of Creation. A 
little mterpretation of the mytholo^cal picture 
will yield these Vedic truths about Pralaya and 
Sriskii. Of course, very crude minds may not go 
so far as to grasp the underlying idea; yet throu^ 
the picture they are sure to get the minimum 
truth, and that is of no mean value, namely, that 
God with His holy consort (Skakti) is the sole 
source of Creation. He is both its efficient and 
material cause. 

* Rff, 74. Z. 1S9. 14. 
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In tMs way the pictorial representations of 
mytholo^ stamp on the mass mind the £unda> 
mentals of Hindu faith regarding God, nature 
and soul. 

Mythology, moreover, has furnished the Hindu 
sodety with countless inspiring ideals culled from 
history, tradition and legends. Hundreds of 
shining characters have in this way been burnt 
into the mass mind of Hindu India. They are 
still regarded as model patterns of Hindu life to 
be emulated by all and sundry. Thus the king, 
the hero, the householder, the hermit, the devoid, 
the father, the mother, the wife, the husband, 
the son, the brother, the servant—each of these 
and of many more has at least one blaming 
Paummka (mythological) character as an age-old 
model. Kama, Krishna, Arjuna, Yudhishthira, 
Bhishma, Vasishtha, ^^dura, Nala, Harlshchandra, 
Karna, Gandhari, Sita, Savitri, Lakshmana, 
Bharata and Mahavira may be mentioned among 
the numerous ideals that live to this day as 
perennial soiiices of spiritual inspiration for mould- 
ing Hindu life and conduct on correct lines. 

Then the stories themselves are m\nM of 
wisdom. Each inscribes on the heart an important 
lesson. It usually illustrates a theme that has a 
(hrect bearing on some aspect of the ideal Hindu 
life and conduct. The lesson may be on one or 
other spiritual law, or on some course of religious 
practice, or on some ethical prindple, or on the 
specific duties (dkarma) of an individual accord¬ 
ing to his stage of life, as well as social status and 
relationship, 
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Righteousness is sure to triumph in the end; 
greed, lust, jealousy, pride and all that evil brood 
cannot hold out ior long and must go down in 
the end. This spiritual law (‘Ytito dharmosiato 
jay ah') is engraved on one’s mind by most of the 
stories. This particular lesson, which is almost 
the burden of every mytholo^cai song or saga of 
the Hindus, has gone deep into the Hindu mind 
and coloured its entire outlook on life. Through 
it the Hindu mind has been trmned to rely more 
on the Spirit than on bmtc force. The might of 
the warrior must be backed up by right living 
and right conduct; he must always take up arms 
for a righteous cause; else his fate is se^ed in 
spite of his extraordinary military prowess. The 
of Havana, a monstrous superman with evil 
propensities depicted in the Ram&yanaj as well as 
the fall of the Kauravas, the champions of un¬ 
worthy desires, in spite of the numerical strength 
and outstanding leadership of their army described 
in the Mahdhkdrata, drives this lesson home to 
the Hindu mind. 

Tiien again, the presence of Rama and TTrighnft 
as Divine Incarnations in these two legenda 
respecUvely has imparted a spiritual value to all 
th^ contents. Meditation on the liie-story of 
an Avatdra being a spiritual practice of immense 
value, both the RdTndyana and the Mahdbhdrata 
offer ample fadlities and inspiration for such 
practice. Through these legends God as Rama or 
Krishna appears to have come to our very door; 
we almost see them and touch the hem of their 
garments particularly when we witness some 
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dramatic representation of any portion of these 
legends. Through these, undoubtedly, our minds 
are lifted God ward. These afford, therefore, 
spiritual incentives of extraordinary value. 
Shnmad Bhagavatom, containing among other 
things an impressive picture of another portion of 
the life-story of Sri Krishna, has also a similar 
effect on tlie Hindu mind. 

Another highly interesting and xnstrucrive 
feature of the mythological stories is that throi^h 
them one gets wonderful solutions of puzzling 
rituations arising out of an apparent conflict of 
duties. Rama*s duty towards his wife is out- 
wei^ed by his duty towards his subjects; 
Bharata*s duty towards his ambitious and jealous 
mother is superseded by that towards his righteous 
brother; Vibhishana’s duty towards his lustful 
brother is cancelled by that towards their righteous 
Divine foe; Karna^s duty towards his son yields 
place to that towards his hungry guest. Through 
hundreds of such episodes the Hindus have been 
given practical guidance with regard to the choice 
of duties in embarrassing situations. In every 
case the individual is directed to rise above the 
demands of the flesh and of narrow selfishness 
and soar towards the Spirit. This seems to be the 
working formxala for solving any conflict of duties. 

Besides painting in brilliant colours the cardinal 
virtues through countless tales, the mytholo^cal 
literature of the Hindus contains briUiant and 
lucid discourses on philosophy and practical 
religion interq^eised between the main narratives. 
A dramatic setting together with a ludd style 
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maJces these discourses interesting, easy and 
impressive. This is why it is from tiiese that the 
hiJk of the Hindus take their lessons on religion 
and philosophy. The Oita and the Ckandi, easily 
the most popular of the Hindu Shditras of this 
day, are su^ interludes of discourses on such 
dramatic settings within the main narrative of the 
Makdbh^rata and the Markandeya Pur&na 
respectively. 

Thus mythology, through its pictorial re¬ 
presentation of the highly subtle and abstract 
teachings of the Vedas, its impressive character- 
paintiog, instructive stories and illuminatuig 
discourses, goes a long way to spiritualise the 
Hindu outlook on life. 
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THE HINDU OUTLOOK ON UFE 

The contents of Hindu fwth regarding God, 
nature and soul have come down to us through 
the Skastras from the days of the Rig-Veda. Since 
then, through thousands of years, they have been 
amplified and elucidated by the later Shdatros and 
venfied by the realisation of the seers of every 
age includicg our own. The findings of the Hindu 
riskis (seers) reveal certain unalterable, eternal 
truths about life and existence, such as the im* 
manence of God in nature and the divinity of the 
soul. These may be said to be the fundamentals 
of Hindu fwth, which, for this reason, is also 
called the eternal reli^on {sanatana^dharm^). 

It is on such eternal verities that the entire 
structure of Hindu life is built. And this is 
perhaps why this structure has lasted through 
scores of centuries. Even invasion, colonisation 
and domination by various alien races have not 
affected the general tenor of Hindu life to any 
appredable extent. Unlike the Assyrians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Egyptians, Gred^ and Romans, the 
Hindus of this day have not changed from theic 
ancient forefathers beyond recognition. The 
mcntro# even of the hoary Rig-Veda are still 
recited by them, and their conduct even now is 
regulated by the Shastras as in the days of old. 

This is not because the Hindus, in their 
ignorance, are foolishly sticking to a phase of 
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medievalism, as some moderners would iiave us 
bdieve. The reason is to he sought elsewhere. 
The Hindus cannot forsake what is eternally true. 
It is on the rocky foundation of such truths that 
their sodety is built. This structure is bound to 
collapse and become extract if it be uprooted 
from such foundation. But that is not to be. 

As centuries rolled by, the superstructure of 
Hindu life, no doubt, suffered wear and tear. But 
before it could give way, an Avatdra or an Achdrya 
appeared in time to give it a fresh lease of life by 
re pair ing and remodelling it according to the 
demand of changed circumstances. Thus it h^ 
been going on through the ages, and all the while 
its foundation on the rock of spiritual truths has 
remained the same. The Shruti (the Vedas) has 
persisted throughout the ages as the supreme 
authority. As the reposito^ of the eternal truths 
discovered by the riskU, it has all along been 
holding its sway over all other Shdstras- These 
others, that is, the Smritis, have been modified 
from time to time by outstanding spiritual 
personages to suit the dianging environments of 
the Hindu society. But this has been done without 
deviating from the fundamentals of the Hindu 
faith as revealed through the Sfiruti. 

Such a process has been at work since the birth 
of Hinduism. Rigidity with regard to the funda¬ 
mentals and elastidty in readjusting the externals 
have been the technique ^through which the 
Hindus have succeeded in living through millen¬ 
niums. 

The essential divinity of man, as we have said. 
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is one of the fundamentals of Hindu faith. His 
fioul being none other than God, man has always 
within him the potentiality of becoming divine in 
all his bearings. He can never be damn^ for 
ever for any act of his, however outrageous that 
may be. Sins are no more than misdikes com¬ 
mitted through ignorance, For such sins one 
has, of course, to pay by suffering pain here or 
hereafter. However, he grows wiser through such 
sufferings and proceeds through repeated births 
til] the Divinity within hiTn is completely mani¬ 
fested. Everyone is to reach this blessed goal. 
Sinners, therefore, are not to be condemned. They 
should be treated with sympathy and helped out 
of ignorance. 

The fact is, as long as man does not realise his 
oneness with the Universal Spirit and remains 
at^hed to his physical body and the physical 
universe, he continues in a state of bondage. He 
is almost a brute in human form, Yet Hhiduism 
does not damn him for ever. It helps him onward 
step by step till the brute in him disappears al¬ 
together yidding place to God. 

To speed up this glorious transformation is, 
fording to Hinduism, the very object of human 
life. Everything else is considered as a means to 
this end. Scholarship, wealth, progeny have only 
secondary values in so far as they contribute 
towards the advancement of spiritual life. If thev 
cannot be made to serve this main purpose, they 

trash. Anything done at the cost of spiritual 
life only goes to retard one's progress towards 
perfection. 
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However, so long as man remains tied to his 
flesh and hankers after sense-objects, he is a poor 
litUe creature bi^eted helplessly by every turn 

aware of the glory of his 
real ^f. He hugs Its shadow as his seB. Identify¬ 
ing himself with tie physical body and sense- 
organs, man appears during this stage to be a 
bond-slave of passions. Swayed by anger, malice, 
lust and conceit and, above all. by selfishness, 
* nflserable show of what he really Is. 
His Divine Soul is clouded by his turbid mind. 
What he claims to be his self is a very crude, 
low and perverted image of his real Self. 

This is the apparent lower self of man that 
keeps him bound to the plane of desires and whirls 
him through repeat^ births in this world and the 
nert. This is the bird on the tree eating savoury 
fruits; this is the entity described as darkness.* 
Through suitable spiritual practice this apparent 
lowCT self, however, disappears in course of time, 
releasing man for ever from the grip of the sense- 
object and sense-organs and installing him in the 
domain of eternal peace within. 

Spiritual practice consists essentially in batter¬ 
ing this bastion of ignorance, this lower self, till 
it is reduced to nothingness. This is done by 
rejecting its demands in the shape of ever-changing 
and ever-renewing desires. Renunciation of 
desires is. therefore, the fundamental requisite of 
spiritual practice. It is the very breath of spiritual 
life. Through it alone Immortality can be 
attained, the Divinity in man can be manifested. 

’ S« tvpra Cli*p. SIS. 
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There is absolutely no other way. Complete 
renunciation is the ideal; through it alone man can 
realise his oneness with God. Ot course, this 
cannot be accomplished in a day, nor by all at 
the same time. It is the ideal, no doubt, but it 
has to be reached through stages, each man start¬ 
ing from where he stands- The senses and the 
mind have to he broken gradually. This is why 
the Fravritti Afdrga sanctions even the pursuit of 
desires within certain limits. 

However, the goal of perfection may be reached 
only through absolute remmeiation of desires. 
One has to gain perfect control over nature, 
eiternal and internal, when the Divine Soul 
within manifests Itself completely. And this may 
be done either by psychic control (RSjoyoga), 
or philosophy (Jndna-^oga), or worship 
yoga)> or work (Karma-yoga), or by any com¬ 
bination of these. This, indeed, is the whole of 
religion. Hindu dkarma with all its temples, 
images, rituals and mythologies, with all its varying 
shades of spiritual ideologies, points umnlstakahly 
to this. 

Thus religion with the Hindus is an itomensely 
practical affair. It is intended to govern one’s 
entire life. It is to regulate a man’s life and 
conduct in such a way as may enable him to 
advance as far as possible towards Divinity from 
where he starts. The practical courses of religion 
must, therefore, fit in with his natural requirements, 
depending on the stage of his spiritum develop¬ 
ment. These must conform to his taste, capacity 
and temperament. Each man has to take up the 
ei4 
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course that suits him best. This is called adhikdri- 
•vdda, that is, the doctnue of *each according to 
his capacity.’ 

Another important fact announced by the 
Hindu Shdsi/ras in this connection is that the 
spiritual progress made during one life is not lost. 
The stage reached by a man in one life becomes the 
starting-point of the next. Nothing can imdo 
what has been achieved. Evil deeds bring in 
sufferings and are thus expiated; they may for a 
while, moreover, cloud one's spiritual vision and 
suppress the urge for spiritual growth, but they 
cannot permanently undo what has been achieved 
by spiritual practice. Virtue and vice, according 
to Hinduism, do not cancel each other; each 
brings its own reaults separately. And one rises 
above both on the dawning of Self-knowledge. 

The immanence of God in nature is another 
outstanding spiritual truth admitted by all schools 
of Hindu thought. Beneath the ever-chan^ng 
diversities on the face of nature, there is an under¬ 
lying unity in God. He runs riirough all like the 
thread through the pearls of a necld^.^ UhvMsra 
(God) manifests Himself as the ceaseless and 
countless objects in nature, and by governing 
them all from within as AntaryaTrd He produces 
the matchless symphony of nature. 

Unity in diversity, therefore, is regarded by the 
Hindus as the fundamental law of nature. They 
are taught to appreciate the need and function of 
both these factors, unity as well as diversity, in 
creating the symphony of nature. Diversity is no 
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acddent. It lias & meaning and a value, It 
proceeds from the urge for Divine manifestation. 
'*1 am one—may I be man/^—this omnipotent 
will of ^e Lord fulfils itself by projecting infinite 
diversities. His Prahriti (Cosmic Energy) has 
the potentiality of throwing out endlessly new 
forms, This is why nature bears on it the stamp 
of manifoldness. Even on the same tree no two 
leaves are found to be e^cactly alike. 

Indeed, it is the diversity on fLe surface 
projected and controlled by the Divine Unity 
inside that gives rise to the beauty, order and 
harmony of nature. Those who are conscious of 
the inner unity enjoy this beauty more than any¬ 
body else. Love for all and ‘purest joy serene’ 
well up from their soul, cover the whole world and 
transform it verily into a kingdom of heaven. 

Hinduism teaches us to take a leaf out of 
nature. We are advised to stick to this principle 
of unity in diversity while dealing with all human 
problems, individual and social, related to all 
spheres of our activity and interest. In all these 
we should do well to accommodate as many 
diversities as possible without overlooking the 
underlying unity. In this way, we should imitate 
the Divine pattern in nature, instead of seeking a 
dull, mechanical and monotonous uniformity. 
Harmony, and not rigid uniformity, is the Divine 
law of nature. 

Each soul is potentially divine. The difference 
between man and man lies just on the surface. 
There is ever-lasting Divine Unity at the core. 
We are bom on the surface, in nature. We have 

SIS 
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to dive below nature and become free by reaching 
the core of the Universal Spirit {Paramdtman). 
This is the game, and we have to play it out. 
This is the litd (sport) of the Lord. The game 
will be over as soon as we reach the Great One. 

Hence, in our relations with fellownaen, any^ 
thing that makes for unity is good for our spiritual 
progress. Selfless love makes for unity ; therefore 
it is good for us. This is why we are asked to 
culture such love through the selfless service of 
our fellowmen. It is sine to help us on towards 
the goal of Divine Unity. We have to expaml 
our hearts through such service till we succeed in 
embracing the entire world as our very self. 
Indeed, expansion of heart is the rhythm of 
spiritual life. 

The Hindus are taught to expand their hearts 
through renunciation and service. This is their 
dharma (religion). In the scheme of Hindu life 
this dharma of selfless service is a prominent factor. 
It is the very corner-stone of their social structure. 
As it helps one to rise above one's crude lower self, 
it is prescribed for all as a potent purifier of the 
mind. Hindu life is supposed to be a continued 
performance of such dkarma in the shape of one's 
prescribed duties (swadhorraa). 

The relation between individuals is expressed 
in terms of duties and not of rights. . The assertion 
of rights and consequent scramble for power and 
privilege very often proceed from lust, conceit and 
crass selfishness. Hence it has the risk of degrad¬ 
ing man spiritually. This is why, though the 
Hindus are exhorted by their Skostras to stand 

817 
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up for a really rigliteous caii^, 
conscious more of th«r dubes than of their ng^ 
For it U through the itojharge of the pre^bed 
duties that one may expand one s heart and 
advance apirituaUy. Hen« these of 

individual axe sjud to be his d;wma. Thus 
parents and th^ children, the husband and the 
^the king and his subjects are mutuary re^d 
through their respecbve dhama (dubes). tnen 
agaii^ each individual has his own code of duties. 
Sled his swadharrm. according to has stage of 
life (dshrama) and station in society {vo^). 
Each of these duties requires one to sCTve otoets. 
forgoing the intensely selfish demands of the lower 
sdf Thus through remmciabon ^rvice 

every Hindu is required to expand his he^ 
adviice steadily towards the goal of perfection. 
And when one, renouncing all d^w, performs 
one's duties purely as a wo^p of the l^rd, one 
reaches the goal quickly.* Thus the enttfe ranp 
of Hindu life, from the cradest stage right up to 
the highest, is a graded course of renunaabon and 
service that gradually lifts one up to ^e great 
viaon of the central Divine Unity in the midst 

of all diversities. , :t n * 1 . * 

Hatred, jealousy, selfishness and all that 
emphasise the difference between man and man 
and give rise to discord and disunion he at the 
oppofflte pole. They proceed from a narrow, sdf- 
centred outlook on life representing what may be 
called a contraction of the heart. When man. in 
his ignorance about his really divine nature, 
* Cf. Oia SVIEL 46. 
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foolishly idolises his lower self, his heart suffers 
such contraction. This acts like poison on one’s 
spiritual life and should, therefore, be shunned by 
all means. This is why lust, anger, greed, infatu¬ 
ation, conceit and jealousy are reckoned as foes 
(fipu) by the Hindus. 

Among the many and diverse, one should 
ceaselessly and consistently strive to see the 
Eternal One. This is verily the key-note of 
Hindu life. It was precisely this attitude that 
gave rise to the 4^tinctive features of the Hindu 
culture. And it was this that breathed a vigorous 
life into the Hindu sodety of old, enabling it to 
embrace the people of many alien races and creeds 
within its outstretched arms. Neither with sword 
nor with fire did the ancient Hindus spread their 
culture. Universal love bom of purity and God- 
vision was their only weapon. It was this vision 
of unity in diverrity that gave them the strength 
to expand their fold by devating culturally the 
abori^nes of this land, and later the Bactrian 
Greeks, the Hunas, the Sakas as also the different 
peoples of distant lands in south-east Asia. Indeed, 
this vision enabled Hinduism to make its healthy 
cultural influ^ce felt practically by the whole of 
Asia, and maybe by Greece too, the cradle of 
Western civilisation. 

The process of expansion was simple. The 
vision of the underlying unity endowed the ancient 
Hindus with a wonderful breadth of outlook that 
enabled them to love the people of diverse stocks, 
mix with them and rdse their life and thoughts to 
a higher level. It was impossible for them to think 
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of esterifliiiating the aJieria or of destroying theiT 
cultural heritages. Was not each group a type 
manifested by God Himself ? Was it not a sacred 
thing? Was not its cultoal heritage a kind of 
organic growth representing just a particular 
variety of human culture evolved through 
centuries ? The ancient Hindus had the wisdom 
of appredaticg the sanctity and worth of each 
group of aliens and its cultural heritage, however 

crude that might be. . i. i 

This was why the Hindus accepted all these as 
they stood, and only gave them an upward turn by 
a very gentle touch. They only breathed the 
spirit of Hinduism into these various groups and 
made a place for them within the Hindu fold. 

religious practices and social customs were 
only tun^ to the fundamentals of the Hindu 
f^th and then ushered bodily into Hinduism. It 
was in this way that diverse religious ptachces 
and codes of found their way into the Hindu 
reli^on and made it. in course of time, almost an 
epitome of all relipons. Hinduism in those days 
had the po5ver to assimilate foreign elements and 
expand. This, surely, is a sign of life. Indeed, 
the Hindus remained vi^rously alive as long as 
their viaon of unity in diversity was not blurred. 

Whenever this vision became dim. the Hindus 
sank into torpor, and their dynamic religion 
became almost moribund. Losing aght of the 
underlying Divine Unity, the Hindus during such 
periods of spiritual inanition would become narrow, 
bigoted and sectarian in their outlook and stoop 
to emphasise divisions and subdivisions of their 
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own aodety and to ostracise all foreig:ner8. 
Scramble for power and privilege would ensue, 
giving rise to hatred and malice. Loring their 
grip on the fundamental requisites of spiritusd 
progress, namely, renunciation and service, they 
would become engrossed merely with the externals 
of religion. Thus straying farther and farther 
away from the andent ideas and ideals, they would, 
during such i^ods, make a mess of the lolf^ and 
catholic religion. 

Happily such periods would not come to st^. 
They would invariably be followed by a rising 
tide of spirituality. We are facing such a pheno¬ 
menon today. An ebb-tide of o\ir cultural life 
is just over, a resurgence is in the ofling. The 
Hindus, after a period of torpor, are becoming 
conscious over again of the precious fundamentals 
of their faith. And very naturally, Hinduism 
has already begun to show unmistakable signs of 
its original dynamism. 

The Hindus of this day are hearkening back 
to the life*giving messages of the Upanishads. 
Above the din and damoiir of sectman ^d 
communal feuds of centuries is rising in ever* 
growing volume and intensity the clarion call of 
the ancient riehis: ‘Whatever exists in this 
transient world has to be pervaded by the Lord 
(through one’s contemplation). Enjoy them all 
through reuundarion (of the lower sefi). Don’t 
covet anybody else’s property.”^ Ihe same Lord 
has to be seen in all and though all. Ihus the 
Hindus are being revitalised to work out their 
» W. Pp. I. 
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age-old precept of seeking harmony in everything 
^out th em through the vision of unity in diversity. 
They are becoming inspired to appreciate the 
worth and beau^ of diversities in every sphere of 
human interest. 

In the field of religion, variety is being looked 
upon as a source of richness of human culture. 
Just as one coat cannot fit everybody, so also 
one religion cannot suit everyone. As a family 
has to provide each of its members with a separate 
suit of dothee according to its requirement, so 
also the great human family has to provide its 
various groups with distinct reli^ons suited to thdr 
distinct tastes and capacities. Diversity of taste 
ftTid capacity has to be accepted as an inefiaceable 
fact of nature and has to be provided for. And 
has actually been done through the introduc¬ 
tion of the various religions. They have no 
reason to quarrel with one another for supremacy. 
Each is a correct path to the same goal of perfec¬ 
tion ; and each its use for a particular group 
of human beings. This has been taught, time 
and again, by the Hindu saints and seers. After 
a lapse, the Hindus are ag^ becoming aware of 
this fact in the light of Sri Ramakrishna’s life and 
teachings. They axe fast becoming convinced 
that eadi group should srick to its own religion 
and, at the same time, m^tain a reverent attitude 
towards all others as so many diverse paths dis¬ 
covered through the ages for arriving at the same 
goalr The vision of unity in diversity in this 
sphere is sure to give a quietus to all communal 
and sectarian squabbles, 
m 
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The same vision in the social sphere is boimd 
to work miracles. It will rejuvenate tiie Hindu 
sodety and enable it to contribute substantially 
towards the spiritual progress of mankind. The 
unworthy dght for power and privilege has to be 
given up. The age-old scheme of life diaraeterised 
by renunciation and service has to be revived. 
Consciousness of du^ has again to gain promi¬ 
nence over that of right. The relations between 
individuals and groups within the society have to 
be readjusted accordingly. Every individu^, be 
he a son or a servant, is a manifestation of God, 
and as such he has to be treated with due regard. 
There may exist diversity of castes, but there 
must not be any hatred or rancour between them. 
Each group is sacred. Each has its place and 
function. Eadi has its part to play in the sym¬ 
phony of Hindu life. It has, therefore, to be 
treated with proper regard, None should be 
kept down. Each group must have a scope for 
cultural uplift. Things like untouchability have 
to be banned for ever. Signs are not lacking to 
show that the Hindus of the present day are 
becoming alive to the need of overimuling their 
iooety in this way in the light of the fundamentals 
of their faith. 

This time they may not stop merely at this. 
Revitalised by sudi overhauling, they are expecteti 
to extend their vision of unity in diversity beyond 
the framework of their society. It seems that 
Ch^r dhatnna of selfless service is going to be 
extended to all comers of the earth. The races, 
nations and all that, may be diverse. So also may 
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be the structures of their social, political and 
econoroic life. Such varieties related to human 
groups certainly add to the beauty and richness 
of the entire human society. Through each God 
ia manifesting Himself. Each represents a type 
projected by Him. Each is holy. Each has a 
mission to ful£l. Each has to contribute some¬ 
thing substantial towards-the growth of manldnd. 
This fundamental fact of Divine Unity underlying 
all human varieties preached by the Hindu 
Shdstras is not going to be ignored any longer. 

None should be hated, none should be oppres¬ 
sed or injured in any way. We have to help 
them all, if we can, by removing the obstacles from 
their way. Such selEess service of ah in the 
sodal, economic, political and spiritual fields, 
'trithout making any distinction between castes, 
creeds, races or nations, is required of us by our 
religion. This is our dharma. Instead of keeping 
it confined within the limits of oui own sodety, 
we have to extend its practice all over the world. 
The words ^mleckckhif and ‘yavona* betraying 
hatred and arrogance are not in tune with the 
spirit of Hinduism. They must have been coined 
during some period of spiritual decadence. These 
words bespeak crudities unworthy of the Hindus, 
whose ideal is to see all in the ^If and the Self 
in all. The Hindus in the near future ate expected 
to ban these words for ever and to regard every 
human individual as Nardyana (the Lord). 
Inspired by the lofty message of Iheir age-old 
Upanishads, the Hindus have the potency of 
making, through the selfiess service of all, the 
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diverse races on earth aware of their underlying 
Oivine Xinity and thus of producing an un¬ 
precedented symphony all over the world. This, 
perhaps, is the mission for fulfilling which the 
Hindus are still living. 
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GLOSSABYt 


&chamanft Sipping water from tLe palm of the band, a 
pretimis&iy simple rite connected with ritualis^c wor¬ 
ship; (rinsing the month), 
achara Incapable of moviog about. 

&cb&ra 'Conduct; (usage; custom). 

XchS;^ Spiritu^ teacher ; propounder of a doctrine ; an 
exalted spiritual personage oom with the mission of 
propagating spiritual truths, 
adhanna iOreiiglon; unrighteousness. 
adhik&ri-Tuda The doctrme upholding the necesrit; of 
prescribing a distinct course of discipline for each 
spiritual aspirant according to his capacity, 
adhishthitri devatfi Presiding deity. 
adhyAsa A Vedantic word for the illusion of seeing one 
thing as another. 

Aditya A Hindu deity. 

adnata (Lit^ unseen) Fate; luck. 

Advaita-Tida The doctrme of Nou-dualism (of the 
.Ved&nta school teaching the absolute oneness of God, 
soul and universe). 

Agama A class of TSntrika literature. See Tantra (s). 
agoi: Agni* Fire. See bhiita(s) : *A Hindu deity, 
ahamkara Ego. 

aishwarya Spiritual power; (wealth). 
ajnAna: Ajn&na* Ignorance: *Pnmal Ignorance. See 
Avidyfi. 

ik&sha Ether. See bhuta(s). 
akasha-T&ni Ethereal voice, heavenly voice. 

Akhyana Nanative; a variety of mythological narrative, 
ambara Sky; ether; cloth; garment, 
anidi Without any beginning. 

an^ata dhwani A highly subtle, spontaneous, perpetual 

t Hue of Ssjukht irords priaoiprily tbo •enset ia 

vUcb tb«y have been used ia this booli. 
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sound audible to one in a stale of deep concentratioQ 
of mind. 

anandamaya koslia The sbeatb of bliss. Sfe koaba(5). 
Aoanta Niga Name of a mythical hydra>headed serpent 
{also c^ed Shttka and V&*uk ^. 
annamaya kosha The gross sheath (made of food), i.s^ 
the physical body. See kosha (s). 
antahkarana (Lii., the inner instrument) The mind and 
the subtle sense-organs. 

Antaiyami (Lit., one who controls from within) God is 
M called because He resides in eveiythiog and controls 
it from within. 

antarjyoti (Lit, haTlng an efulgent interior) Self-effulzent 
ap Water. See bhut4(B). 

Apara^) Lower; inferior. 

Apara Brahman See Hiranyagarbba. 

Aparl Prakriti The Lower Cosmic Energy, through which 
God woiects all forms in nature, gross and fine 
aiatria (arati) Waving bghts etc. before an image or 
symbol.—a rite connected with ritualistic worship. 
Aiya (s) Indo-Aiyans. 

Arya dh^a Religion of the Indo-Aryans, i^., the Vedic 
Rougjon. 

Aryavarta The tract in northern India occupied by the 
ind^Aryans in the early stage of their expansioii 
Ssana Sitting postore related to the practice of concen¬ 
tration. See Asbtanga-yoga. 

ftshrama Any of the four stages of life of a Hindu, viz 
BraJmacharya, Oitrhee^a, V&napraetha and 
Sannydec. 

Ashtinga-y<^ (Lit, yoga conasting of eight limbs or 
parts) RSja-yoga is so called as it prescribes eight 
successive courses of spiritual discipline, viz., yaw 
dwfw. prandydma, p7<Uydhdra, dkarand. 
dJtyona and xtrnddhi. 
ashubha Evil. 

ashwamedha yajna Horse-sacrifice,—an elaborate Vedic 
ceremoxual. 

ashwattha Peepul tree. 
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atindiiya Beyond tie reach of the senaee. 

Atma<jD&aa ^If^koowledse. 

Atman The Self j soul. 

6tyantika Pralaya Absolute DiMolution (when the uni* 
Terse together ^th its root^use, Piunal Nescience, 
disappears completely) on attainment of complete 
Self-lcnowledge. 

Avarani shaitj One of the aspects or component powers 
of Nescience functioning as the Teller of Eealiiy. 

Avatte Incarnation o! God. 

ATidyS Primal I^rance, the Divine Power of Nescience 
(through which the Absolute appears as the cosmos 
acc. to the Non^dualistic VedftnU school). 

avyeirta: ATyahta* Unmaaifcsted: *CoBmic Energy in 
the potcntid condition (as it remains during the state 
<1 of Dissolution); the Divine Power of Nescience \ same 

as Avidyi and M&ya. 

] Ayurveda llie science of Medicine including Surgery. 

baddha In a state of bondage. 

^ bandhana Bondage. 

Bauddha Buddhist; Buddhistic. 

Bhagav&n The LoM (Lit., one endowed with the six 
attributes, w., infinite spiritual power, rightcouanesi, 
glory, splendour, knowledge and renuodatioo). 

) bbakta Devotee; a follower of the Path of Love. 

bhcdtti Devotion; intense love for God. 

Bhakti-yoga The Path of Love,^>ne of the four funda> 
mental types of spiritual discipline. 

Bhakti*yoa One going through the scheduled spiritual 
discipline of the Path of Love. 

I bbautika Made of bhutos. See bhuta (s). 

bbSva Attitude mostly ^pressing a particular relation¬ 
ship with God; any of the five such attitudes pres¬ 
cribed by Vaishnavism, via., thdnia, ddsyv, soMya, 
vdtiolya and madhura; (also, emotioa; ecstasy; 
emstence; entity). 

bhoga Experience; perception; enjoyment. 

bhogabhumi Land of experience. 

ess 
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bhogya Object of experience. 

btokia Subject of experience. 

bhuU(8) (Lit, what has come into being, an entity as 
opposed to the munauifested) Any of the fire 
elementary constituents of the univeise, via,, dkfuha, 
v&yu, agni (Uyu), ap and kthiH (called rtikskma 
bhuttu, mpJid’bhuUi* or tanmdtreu), —ace. to Hindn 
cosmogony, these are the earliest and subtlest manU 
fesUtiona of the Absolute, as such they compose 
wbaterer eroU on the subtle (mental) plane; ^ter 
being compounded with one another in a particular 
way (sss pnchlkanna) they become gross bhutoj 
and serve as units in the make-up of the physical 
universe: also, a living being. 

bhuta-shuddhi A ritualistic process connected with 
T&nUika worship. 

Bhnta-yajna An offering to subhuman creatures,—-one of 
the five sacrificial rites enjoined on all householders. 

Bhuvaneshwari Name of (M as the Divine Mother in 
a particular form., 

Brahma(n) (LU., the Great One) Impersonal God; the 
Absolute Keality. 

Brahmi God as the Creator,—one of the Hindu Trinity^ 
the other two being the Preserver and Shiva, 

the Destroyer; also, the first of the created beings, 
Sironyagorbha, the Cosmic Intelligence,—a Hindu 
deity, 

Brahma-vidyi Knowledge about the Ultimate Reality. 

Brahmacharya The first stage of Hindu life, viz., celebate 
student’s stage. 5ss ishrama. 

Brahmaloka The highest world (presided over by 
Biranyagorbha, iA., BrahmA). 

Brfihmana ($) A sec^on of eadx of the Vedas dwelling on 
the meaning and use of the Vedic hymns; a primaiy 
social group. Sez vama. 

Brahmanda The universe; nature comprehending all 
entities, gross and fine. 

buddhi Intellect, intelligence, a function of the mind; 
the finest and the most prominent component of the 
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subtle body,—with which, ace. to Nou-dualistic 
Ved&nta phil., the real Self appears to be iden^ftod 
giviag rise to the illusory appeatuice the individual 
soul, the subject of action and experience. 

chaitanya Consciousness. 

ChsitADyamayi All-Consciousness,—an attribute of the 
Divine Mother. 

chakshu Eye ; the subtle organ of sight corresponding to 
the eyes. See indiiya (b) . 

Cbandl Name of God as the Divine Mother in a particular 
form; also, one of the very popular scriptural texts. 

chara Capable of moving about. 

Chirv&ka The founder of a materialisUc school of philo¬ 
sophy ; pertaining to this school of thought. 

chitta-shuddiu Puri&ation of the mind. 

daiva v&ni Heavenly voice (actually beard by pure 
souls). 

Darabana (a) Any system of Hbdu philosophy. 

daaya XThc attitude of a devotee expresring the relation¬ 
ship of a servant with God. Bee bhava. 

deva A deity; the highest order of superbiunmii beings; 
one belonging to this order. 

Devaloka One of the higher worlds; the world of the 
deities. 

Deva-yajna One of the £ve sacrificla] rites enjoined on all 
householders, in which oblations are offered to various 
deities. 

devat& A god or goddess; a deity. 

dl^raim E^eated attempt at fixing the mind on a ringle 
object. See Ashtaogs^oga. 

dharma (Lit., that which holds up the existence of a 
thing) Essential quality; religion; code of duties; 
duty. 

dhyina Meditation; the state of uninterrtmted concen¬ 
tration of mind on a single object. See Aehtdnga^ 
yoga. 

InitiaUon (into any form of spiritual discipline). 

SSI 
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dikshito Initiated (into anj fom of spnitiiai disciplke). 

(LU., coiaduct of the godly ones) A i SntriM 
course of spiritual discipline meant for the pure and 
advanced aspiranU. . .v • .1 

Dur^ Name of God as the Divme Mother m a particular 

fonn. _ 

Dvaita-v4da Doclnne of Dualism. 

elOrpava One boundless aea in which state the universe 
is described figuratively to exist during Dissolution,— 
{the potential causes of the next oration being des¬ 
cribed as tile waters, Jsdfano aolila, of this all- 
pervading sea). 

Ganapali (Ganeeha) A Hindu deity ; God in a particular 
form as the chosen Ideal of a Hindu sect. 

(Snapatya A Hiidu sect worshipping God as Gaaapati; 
a memher of this sect; pertaining to this sect, 

S dha Smell; the sensation of smd). 

hasthya The second stage of Hindu life, vw., the 
married househoMer's stage. See ashrama. 
gaiina (i) Secondary ; indirect. 

gauni bhakti Culture of devotion through rituala as a 
preliminary course on the Path of Xove. Sss bhakti. 
guna Property; trait; aspect, 
gum Spiritual guide. 

Hiranyagarbha Cosmic Intelligence, a Hindu deity, the 
highest created being through whom God projects the 
physical universe. Also called Brah^. Pfdno, 
dufrdfffuK, Apam Brahman and Mahai Brahman, 
boma Uscalty a concluding rite of Pfmirifco worship 
consiating of oblations to a sacred fire,—a survival of 
the Vedic sacrificial rites, 
hridaya Heart. 

India A Hindu deity. 

iDdri 7 a(s) Subtle sense-organs in the psychic (subtle) 
So(^ corresponding to the grosser instruments of 
ass 
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knoviedge and action on the physical body like the 
eye». ears, bands, feet, etc. 

Ishta (Lit., an objei^ of desire) The chosen Ideal,—the 
particular Divine Form through which a apiiitual 
aspirant contemplates on God; also, sacrificial rite, 

Ishta‘niabth& Unfi inching devotion to one's chosen Ideal. 

isht&purta Sacrificbl rites and acta of charity like 

excavation of public wells (purto). 

Ishwara (ZaK nd^) The Supreme Buler, the Lord of 
creation, God. 

ltih£aa History (often mixed with myths and legends). 

Jagaddhfitri Namo of God as the Divine Mother in a 
particular form. 

japa Bepetition of a holy name or word‘symbol of God 
in any form often accompanied by counting of beads, 
—a spiritual practice on the of Lore. 

^tyantara-p^Q^a Transformation of one genus or 
species into another. 

jihvfi Tongue; the subtle organ of taste as well as of 
speech corresponding to the tongue. See indriya(s). 

jiva The soul; ^so, a Dvlng being. 

jiva nm ii kt a {ZAt,, liberated while living) One who has 
reached the goal of liberation before death. 

Jiv&tman The soul of an mdividual. 

joSna Knowledge, particularly knowledge of the eternal 
verities. 

Jn&na- kand a The section of the Vedas dwelling mainly on 
the eternal verities, (mainly the Dpanishads and certain 
portions of the BrdfvTnonae). 

Jnina-yoga The Path of KiiowledgerTone of the four 
fundamental types of spiritual di^ipline. 

Jn&na-yogi One going through the s^eduled spiritual 
discipline of Uie Path of ^owledge. 

joanendriya (s) Subtle organs of knowledge corresponding 
to the outer instruments, taa,, the eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue and sldn. See indrija (s). 

Jyotisha Astronomy; (also, Astrology). 
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K&li Name of God m tie Divine Mother in » perticukr 

kelpa^™ periodic cycle of Crearion and Dissolution. 
vama Lust; dc^e. ^ ... i 

kfima-kSuchaua Lust and gold (possesion), gr^d. 
karana Instrument (of knowledge and ach^) ; tte subtle 
or psychic body as the instrument of knowledge and 

kfirana (iuae; the umnauifesled potential cause that, in 
due time, takes shape as the visible effect j the matenal 
cause of the universe in such a state during the penod 
of Dissolu^on, Cosmic Energy in a potential 
condiUon. . , ... 

k&rana*salila ‘Primeval water'; the potential condition of 
the Cosmic Energy described figuratively as the water 
of an all-pervading sea. Sss ekamava. 
Umaa-^iarira The causal body (where the individual 
retires dnring sound sleep, the intellect, mind and 
sense-organs being reduced to an unmanifested poten¬ 
tial omditjon) ; this is the proximate cover of the 
soul, known also as the sheath of bliss. 
kftmiA Action, deed, work; duty; ritualisUc work. 
Kanna-kinda The section of the Vedas dwelling mainly 
on rituals. 

kanna-phala (Lii^ the fruit of an action) The conse¬ 
quence of a deed In the shape of pain or plea8ure»-^f 
three kinds, viz., prdra^dha, same^ita and Jt^rryamana. 
Karma-yoga The Path of Action; one of the four funda¬ 
mental tyro of spuitual discipline. 

Kanna-yogi One going through the scheduled spiritual 
discipline of tl^ Path of Action, 
karmabhumi Land of action, (this world is referred to 
as such). 

Karmavada The doctrine of karma upholding that each 
deed, good or bad, is inevitably followed by pleasure 
or pam as iU sure effect. 

karmeii<lnya(s) Subtle oegaos of action corresponding to 
hands, feet, tongue and the external organs of evacu¬ 
ation and reproduction. Sas indriya(9). 
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karta Doer; tbe dubjaet o( actioD. 

k&rya Effect ^correlative of k&raoa) ; tbe physical body 
is described as kdrya in contrast to the causal body 
(k&rana). 

kathaka One who aairates (particularly myths, legends 
and hUto^). 

kosha(s) sheath, scabbard) A sheath enclosing the 

soul, ^ere are five such concenthe sheaths or 
chambers, one above the other, vis., the sheaths of 
bliss, intelligence, mind, vital energy and food or 
physical matter,—the soul residing within the inner¬ 
most one, Dtz., the sheath of bliss. 

kroma^mukti Gradual liberation after death through stages 
in the higher worlds. 

Krishna An Incarnation of God as Vithnu, (the 
Preserver); one of the chosen Ideals of the 
Vaishnavas. 

kriyaxo&na {Lit^ what is being done) The efiect of the 
deeds of the present life to be ezperienced in future. 
869 karroa-pbala. 

KshatrA'dhanna Code of life and conduct of the wamor 
class. 

Kshatriya A primary social group. See vama. 

ksfaiti Earth. Seabhuta(s). 

kurma (Tortoise) One d the Incarnations of God acc. 
to Hindu mythology. 


lila Sport; the cosmos looked upon as a Divine play. 
LU&mayi A ctmnoUtive name of the Divine Mother to 
whom Creation and Dissolution are mere sports, 
linga: Id^a* Sign; symbol: *Ssme as Shivalius. 
lAga*shaiIra The subtle or psychic body (that becomes 
particularly active during the dream-state by creating 
a world of Ha own)the three sheatbs of inUlligence, 
mind and vital energj' constitute this body, 
loka Any of the worlds inhabited by living beings. 

madhuia The attitude of a devotee espressing amorous 
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relationship with God, looking upon Him as the 
B«bved. See bbiva. 
ni&hSlAT7ft An epic. 

inahipurueha (Lit,, a great aoul) A sage. 

Mahat Brahman St$ HiiaDyagarbba. 

matima Glory; spiritual power. , , , _. 

CogiU^rofiection—p^ularly on ti^et^l 

verities,_the second of the three steps on the Path 

(jt Knowledge. 

jBiDasapnjSi Mental worship,—an item of ritualistic 
wor&ip requiriDg the devotee to go mentally through 
the entire procedure of worship, 
jrfnava dharma The essential nature of man; religion of 


maaomaya kosha The mental sheath. Sas k 08 ha(s). 

mantra A sacred formula to be uttered m connection wjth 
rituals; also a mystic syllable, U., a sacred word-symbol 
(of God in any particular fonn) to be repeated by 
devotees on the Path of Love, 

Mirga Path. , j 

Malsya (Fish) One of the Incamalxona of bod acc. to 
Hindu mytholc^. 

Miya (Enchantment; iUution) Acc. to a Vedinta school 
the mysterious Divine Power of Becoming through 
which God projects the illusory appearauce of the 
cosmos; same as Avidyi and Avyakta. 

Mitra A Vcdic deity. 

mlechchha A term of contempt implyuu a non-Sndu 
with outlandish habit and customs (of. ‘heathen’ and 
'kafir^. 

mukta purusha A person liberated from all kinds of 
bondage. 

mukti (moksha) Liberation from all kiuds of bondage 
absolute freedom,~the goal of spiritual endeavour. 


naimittika Fialaya Occasional Cosmic Dissolution (during 
HifWifa^arbha't iUep). daa Pralaya. 

Nar&yana Another name of Vishnu. Sfe Vishnu. 
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Nose; the subtle oTgan oi smell correspouding to 
the outer mstrument, the oose. See iDdriya(s). 
bididhy^na Cosceutratioa on Self-knowledge,—^e last 
of the three steps on the Path of Xnowledge. 
Nigama A class of ToTiirika literatore. See TantraCa). 
NirSkSra Fonnless. 

Nirguna Devoid of attributes. 

nirvikalpa samadhi A super-consdous state during which 
the aspirant realises his absolute oneness with the 
Universal Spirit 

nishcdha Prohibition (enjoined by the Scriptures), 
nitya kanua Rituals for everyday performance (obliga¬ 
tory during -^e first three stages of Life), 
nitya pralaya Dissolution of everyday occurrence during 
an indiriduars sound sleep. See Pralaya. 

Nivritli Marga The Path of Renunciation (of derires). 
niyama A preliminary course of moral dUcipHne prescrib¬ 
ed by Rgja-yoga. See Asht&nga-yoga. 

Nrisinha (Lit., man-lion) One of the Incarnations of 
God acc. to Hindu mythology. 

Nri-yajna Service of human brings,^^ne of the five 
sacrificial rites enjoined on all householders, 
nyfisa A ritualistic process in T4ntrika worship intended 
to sanctify the ^ysical body. 

paDchikarana (Lit., quintupling) Acc. to the Vedinta 
school a particular process by which the five kinds of 
the elementary conatituents of the universe are said 
to be compounded with one another to form grosser 
entities (that serve as units in the composition of the 
physical universe). See bbuta (a) . 
p5pa (papma) Sin ; a wicked deed ; evil. 

P&pa purusha Evil personified, 
para (a) Supreme. 

pari bhakti Supreme devorion; supreme bve for God. 
Para Brahman (Bnhma) The Supreme Eeality, the 
Absolute. 

Para Prakriti The Higher Cosmic Eneigy through which 
God appears as individual souls. 
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piramirthika lo~ an absolute sense (aa opposed to 
vjAvah^ka),—a Vedantic word. 

Paramatmau The Supreme Self, the TJniversal Spirit. 
Parameshwara The Supreme Lord of Creation, God. 
parmlna Transformation. 

Fanuamav&da The doctrine of transformaUon (of the 
school of conditioned Non-dualism) upholdl^ that 
God actuaUj transforms a portion of His Being mto 
the universe. 

PSrsbada A companion; acc. to Vaishnava literature an 
esalted spiritual personage accompanying an Incar> 
nation of God. 

Krvati An Incarnation of the Divine Mother, 
paahwSchara {lAt.. conduct of brutes) A TdrOriJea 
course of spiritual discipline for the least advanced 
aspgants. 
wta Picture, 
pAurinika Mythological. 

Pitnloka The world of the manes. 

Pitri-yajna Oblations for gratifying the manes,—one of 
Uie five sacrificial rites enjoined on all householders, 
prabuddha Awakened; conscious of the Ultimate Reality. 
^jApati A Hindu deity, also called Virat. 

PiAjna A name acc. to Ved&nta phil. of the individual in 
the causal state (aa in sound sleep),—the Supreme 
R^ty appears as such through the veil of an 
individual causal b<^. 

pt&krita Pralaya Cosmic Dissolution at the end of 
Eironya^arbha’s span of life, when he becomes liberat- 
ed. Ses Pralaya. 

prafcriti: Prafcxiti* Causal state, nature: *Co5iiuc Energy, 
the Divine Power of Becombg. 

Pralaya (Lit., complete merging) Dissolution (when the 
cosmos merges into (1) its unseen immediate cause, 
viz., the unmanifested Cosmic Energy or (ii) in the 
ultimate substratum of Absolute Reality) ; of four 
kinds,— nitya, naimittika, yrakrita and atyantika: the 
first three of type (i) and the last of (ii). 
prina(s) ; Prana* Vital energy,—said to be of five kinds 
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corresponding to £ve different kinds of pby^logical 
functions (hence used in plural). The five are called 
prana, apSno, saTndrta, vdina and vp&M*Ste 
Hiranyagarhba. 

pr&aa*pntishth£ A (Tantrika) ritualistic process by 
which ftn iwage or aymbol of God or any deity is said 
to be vitalUed. 

pr&namay& kosha The sheath of vital energy. See 
koaha (s). 

pnnSySxna A kind of breathing exercise as a step towards 
concentration of mind. Bee Asht&nga*y(^. It has 
a place also in TSntrika worship. 

pi&rabdha The portion of karma-phala that determines 
one's present life. Bee fcarma'phala. 

Frasthaoatraya Name of the trio of scriptural texts, via., 
the Brahma Sutrae, the XJpanishads and the Oitd. 

pratika A symbol representing God or a deity for facili¬ 
tating worship and spiritual contemplation. 

piatitcA An image represen^g God or a deity for facili* 
taUiig worship and spiritual cootemplation. 

pratyahSia The process of detaching the subtle sense* 
organs from their corresponding outer instruments on 
the physical body. See Asbt&nga-yoga. 

Pravritti Uarga The Path of De^,—a preliminary 
course of spiritual discipline. 

punya A mentorious deed; virtue. 

Pur&na(s) A class of popular scriptural texts in which 
spiritual teachings are imparted through a garb of 
myths and legends; mythology. 

Furuahottama {Lit., the Supreme Person) The Supreme 
Lord of the universe. 

Putieshti y&ga A sacrificial rite performed with the object 
of getting a son. 

RSja>yoga The Path of Concentration,—one of the four 
fun&mental types of spiritual discipline. 

lAjarshi {Lit., (sage-king) One who is a king and a 
seer spiritoal truths. 

Tsjas One of the three aspects or component traits of 
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Cosmic Energy,—tbo principle of dynamism in nature 
bringing about all cbangea^througb this is projected 
the relative appearance of the Absolute as the universe, 
(vital energy and the subtle organs of action have 
is thS make-up),—in individual nature pre¬ 
dominance of this generates passions and restlessness. 

^asi^ Energetic, ambitious and restless due to pre¬ 
dominance of rajas In one’s nature. 

Pflmo (chandra) An Incama^on of God aa VUhmt, (the 
Preserver),—one of the chosen Ideals of the « 
Vaiahnavas; God (in a general sense). 

rasa Taste; the sensation of taste ; also, essence of enjoy¬ 
ment. 

z^u {lAt>, a foe) The six passionE, lust, anger, greed, 
infatuation, conceit and jealousy. 

rishi Seer of God; a sage. 

Rishi<yajna Study of the Scriptures for gratifying the 
seers of God ,—one of the hve sacrificial rites enjoined 
on all hous^olders. 

rupa Form (in a general sense); colour as the object of 
perception through the organ of sight; the sensation 
of colour. 

Sachchid&naoda-sagara The ocean of Emstenoe, Know¬ 
ledge and Bliss,—a metaphorical expression suggesting 
the indescribable Absolute Reality. 

sidhaka An aspirant going through any course of spiritual 
discipline. 

jgdhanl Spiritual practice or endeavour. 

Saaana Having attributes (as opposed to Nirguna). 

S&tcAT ft Having a form (as oj^osed to Niraklira). 

sakhys The attitude of a devotee expressing the relation- 
ship of a friend with God. Sea bhava. 

SUsshi-ebaitanya Consciousness as witness of mental 
functions. 

wnadhi Concentration par exc^Usnea, trance, a super- 
conscious state. See Ashtgnga-yoga. 

samashti An integrated whole of the same class of entity; 
samoihti buddhi (Cosmic Intelligence). 
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samatwam Equanimity under all conditions; e^ua'bility 
of outlook (making no distinc^on between friend and 
foe, pain and pleasure, et«.). 

aamchita A portion of past karma^j>haUt that lies stored 
up for experience in future births, See kanna«phala. 

a 'l&ta Combination. 

it&(s) One of ^e two primary sections of each of 
the Vedas containing hymns and sacred formulae, the 
other being BrdkTnanais). 
sampradaya Sect. 

sams&ra Life through repeated births and deaths; the 
world; worldly life. 

9 aznsk&ra(s) Subtle mental imprea«ons (in which state 
preyious experiences lie st(aed up in the mind). 
aamsriti Repeated passing (through births and deaths). 
samyama Control (particularly of the mind and the 
senses) ; a technical name of the combination of the' 
last three steps of spiritual discipline acc. to Raja-yoga. 
SandhyA Vandana A simple Vedic ritual to be performed 
daily by the members of the first three social groups 
during the first three stages of their life. 

Sannyasa Renunciation of social ties; the last stage of 
Hindu life, vis., the stage of complete renimclalion. 
See ashrama. 

Sanny&si A monk, one who has embraced the life of 
complete renimdation, one bebnging to the fourth 
stage of life, tns., SannyoM. 

sattwa One of the three aspects or component traits of 
Cosmic Energy,—the principle of poise in nature,— 
through this things are reveled to consciousness (the 
intellect, mind and subtle organs of knowledge tmre 
this in their make-up) ,^m individual nature pre¬ 
dominance of this generates purity, equanimity and 
the power of clear vision. (Also, an entity; a living 
being). 

s&ttwika Having ioUiM predominantly in one’s nature 
and hence endowed with puHty, equanimity and clear 
vi^n. See sattwa. 
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Sauia A Hindu sect worablppiog God as Surya; a member 
of thin sect; pertainlDg to this sect. 

Shad-Darshnna The ^ systems of Hindu philosophy, 
vis., (Pvnxi) Np^a, Vaishe^uka, Yoga, 

SoTikhpa and Vgddnta (Vttara i/vrTtdnsd). 

ShaiVs A Hindu sect worshipping God as Shiva: a 
member of this sect; pertaining to thw sect. 

Shaiva Agama (s) A class of scriptural texts of the Shalva 
sect. 

Sh&kta A Hindu sect worshipping God as the Divine 
Mother; a member of this sect; pertaining to this sect, 

shakti; Shakti* Power; ^Tdntrika general name of God 
as the Divine Mother, connoting the apparent dynamic 
aspect of the Eternal Being as the Supreme Power of 
Creation, Preservation and DestructioTk of the universe: 
the Divine Power of Becoming; Cosmic Energy. 

Sb£lagTSina*shiIa A variety of rounded stone with certain 
marks on it used as a symbol of God as Viahm. 

shanta The (unemotional) attitude of calmness of a 
devotee contemplating on the infinite glories of 
Peiao&al God,—this attitude does not express any 
earthly relationship with His. See bhava. 

sharin Body. 

Shistra(s) (Lit, that which governs) The Scriptures 
(that govern Hindu life and conduct). 

shavi^ Sound; the sensation of sound. 

Shiva God in a particular form,—the chosen Tdeal of the 
Shalva sect. One of the Hindu Trinity representing 
God as the Destroyer. See BrahmS. 

Shivalinga A symbol of God as SAsvo, made of stone, 
metal or clay. 

Sbodashi Name of God as the Divine Mother in a parti* 
cular form, 

ihravana The first of the three steps of spiritual discipline 
on the Path of Knowledge, consists of hearing about 
the eternal verities from the spiritual guide and the 
Scriptures. 

shreyas TJItimate good, U., perfection and eternal bliss. 

ete 
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shrotra Ear; the subtle organ of heanng correspondiD^f 
to the eats. See indriyaCs), 

Shruti (Lit., anything beard) RaveaJed knowledge,—the 
Vedas. 

shubha Good; (auspicious). 

Shudra A primary social group. See vama. 
sbuoya Void. 

siddba One who bas succeeded in reaching the goal of 
liberation. 

aiddhiCs) Occult powers. 

SmTiti(8) (Lit, anything remembered) Any Scripture 
other rhftn the Vedas, spedaiiy one laying down social 
and domestic laws. 

aparsha Touch; tbe sensation of touch. 

SphoU The eternal sound acc. to a school (hftTTuSoaf) of 
Hindu philosophy. 

Shrishti (Lit., projec^on) Creation, 

Sthi^ CooUnu^ existence,—the state of the uniTerse 
during tbe interval between Creation and Dissolution 
sthula Gross; physical, as opposed to subtle (eukehma) 
and causal (kiraTUi). 

sukshma Fine; subtle; belonging to a subtler order of 
eziatence than the physical. 

Surya (LU.. the sun) A Hindu deity; God in a particular 
form as the chosen Ideal of one of the Hindu sects, 
sushupti ^und sleep. 

8 iita(s) A class of people in ancient India serving as 
minstrels and chroniclers in royal courts. 
sutre(s) Aphorism; a terse saying, almost a su^estive 
formula, embodying a lesson,—(different subjects were 
epitomised by the Hindu writers through such pithy 
sayingd). 

Sutratm£. See Hlmnyagarbha. 

Swadhft A Vedic word interpreted as the mysterioua 
Divine Power of Becoming, t.e., Mdyi or Avidyd. 
swadharma The religion or code of duties of a Hindu acc. 

to his stage of life and station in society, 
swftdhy&ya Study of Scriptures. 
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Taijasa A D&me used in VedAnta piiil. for an individual 
in the subtle state (as in dream),—when the Supreme 
Reality is veiled and coloured by an individual subtle 
hody» It appears as Taijasa^ 

tamas One of the aspects or component traits of Cosmic 
Energy,—the principle of inertia, ignorance and insentl* 
ence in nature,—tlnough this Reality is veiled, (the 

fi sical universe baa this in its make-up), in mdivi- 
I nature predominance of this generates lethargy 
and ignorance. 

tamasika Lethargetic and ignorant. 

tanniatra(s) that alone) l%e elementary consti¬ 

tuents of ^e universe. Sae bhuta(s). 

Tantra(s) A class of scriptural texts (not derived direct¬ 
ly the Vedas) presenting God as the Divine 
Mother and prescribing elaborate and often esoteric 
two varieties, Agcma and Niffoma; (some 
of the Shaiva and Vaishnava scriptural texts are also 
referred to as Tantras). 

T&itrika A Hindu sect worshipping God as the Divine 
Mother; a member of this sect; pertaioing to Tantra 
(Tantric). 

TarA Name of God as the Divine Mother in a particular 
form. 

taipana Libation of water for gratifying the manes, 
tejas Same as agui. See bhuta(s). 

Tngimamayi A connotative name of God as the Divine 
Mother suggesting that She possesses the three phases 
of Cosmic Energy, viz., aottwa. rajas and tamos. 
Trigunatmika Characterised by three traits, taa., satttoo, 
rajas and tamos,—an attribute of the Cosmic Energy 
or the Divine Power of Becoming {Maya, Avidyd, 
Avyakta, Prahriti). 

twak Skin; the subtle organ of touch corresponding to 
the skin. See indriya(s). 

upgdhi A superimposed thing or attribute that veils and 
gives a coloured view of the distinct substance beneath 
it; litcuting ad^ct ■, a tecboical term used in Vedinta 
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pliiJ. for any superimposition that gives a limited view 
of the Absolute and makes It appear as the RelaUve. 

Upfigama(5) Subsidiary scriptural texts connected with 
a Shaiva Agama. See Sbaiva Agaraa(8). 

Upaniahad (s) The well-known Hindu Scriptures in' 
eluded in the Vedas dwelling mainly oo the etemaJ 
verities of life and ezistecce. 

up§3an& {Lit^ sitting near) Worship or contemplation of 
Gk>d or a deity. 

vida Doctrine. 

vaidhi (Lit., according to a set code of injuDctiona) 
Fomalistic. 

vaidhi bhakti Formalistic devotion (at the initial sta^ 
on the Path of Love), practice of devotion throu^ 
a set code of rituals,*—as a preparatory course for 
developing intense love for Go^. 

Vaiahuava A Hindu sect worshipping God as Fi's^v; a 
member of this sect; pertaining to this sect. 

Vushya A primary social group. See vama. 

Vamana (Lit., a dwarf) One of the Incarnations of God 
acc. to Hindu mythology. 

V&naprastha The third stage of Hindu life, vis., the stage 
of retirement and contemplation. See ftshrama. 

Vsraha (Boar) One of the Xncaroarioos of God acc. to 
Hindu mythology. 

vanna Any of the four primary social groups acc. to 
qualifications and vocations, vis., Bralmiana (priests, 
teachers and law-makers), Hshatriya (warriors and 
kings), Vaisbya (traders, bankers, industrialists and 
fanners) and Shudra (labourers). 

vam&shrama Related to the four primary social groups 
and the four stages of Hindu life. 

Varuna A Hindu deity. 

T&tsalya The attitude of a devotee ezpresring parental 
KUticDBhip with God, looking upon Him as a child. 
See bhiva. 

^yu r V&yu* Air. See bhuta( 8 ) 5 'A Hindu deity. 

vedanA Feeling, sensation ; (pain). 
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V«daDU (Lit, the end of the Vedas) The Upanishads; 
the school of ffindu thought (based pnmsn^ on the 
Vpanishads) upholding the doctrine of ^ther pure 
Non-dualiOT or conditioned Non-duabsro.—(the 
orighul text of this school is Vedifutc Darshana or 
Vttara Mm&ntd or the Brahma Butrat compiled by 
the sage VySsa) ; pertaining to this school of thought. 
Tibhuti(s) Supernormal power. , , , ... 

videha-mukti Liberation at the end of the present bfe. 
Tidhi Injunction (enjoined by the Scnptures). 
▼iininamaya kosha The sheath of mtelhgence. See 
kosha (s). 

Vikshepa sbakti One of the aspects or component ^wers 
of Nescience funcrioning as the apparent distorter of 

conduct of heroic souls) A rdntribi 
course of spiritual discipline for the heroic type of 

deroteea. . i. i_ 

Tnftt A Vedic deity j a cosmic being with the entire 

nhywcal universe as his body, 
vigh^ra Object of perception (related to an organ of 

Vi8bi^t^*S4^-vada The doelrine of condi^oned Non¬ 
dualism (of a Vedanta school upholding that the One 
actually becomes many). ^ 

Vishnn God as the Preserrer,—one of the Hmdu Trinity, 
also called Ndrfiyana, (Bima j^d Kn^ a^ 
regarded as Incarnations of . The chosen 

Ideal of the Vaishnavas in any of these forn^. 
I^shwa A name used in Vedanta phil. for an mdividual 

in the gross sUte (as dunng the wakmg peric^),— 

when the Supreme Reality is veiled and coloured by an 
individual physical body, It appears as yiehwa: 

(universe). , • .v vi 

TivarU niuKvy appearance, (a doctrine of the Non- 

dualisUc wkool of VedSate phJ., «p ainiDg creation a» 
an illusory appearance of the Absolute, is known « 
yivofta^vida) . 
viveka Discriioination. 
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vrittS Condition ; mode; modification; func^on. 
vy&dbU IndiTidual (as opposed to samashti). 
•v^FfiTabirika In an apparent and relative sense, as opposed 
to p&ramirtbika,— (a technical word of Vedanta pbil.). 

yajna (;6ga) Sacrificial nte. 

yama A preliminary course of moral discipline prescribed 
by Rajoyoffo. See Asbtlnga-y<^a. 
yavana {LiK an Ionian, a Greek) A term of contempt 
implying a non-Hindu with outlandish habit and 
customs (cf, 'heathen’ and ‘kafir’). 
yoga (Lit., union) Union with God; any course of 
^iiituaJ discipline that makes for such usbn; con¬ 
centration of mind; Rcjc^yoga; unrufBed sUte of 
mind under all comtUons. 

Yogam&ya A Pourdnt/ea name of the mysterious Divine 
Power of Becoming. 

yogi One who strives earnestly for union with God > an 
aspirant goin^ through any course of spiritual discip¬ 
line; one going particularly through the scheduled 
course of Raja^oga; a spiritually advanced person 
with a perfectly unruffled mind under all conditions. 
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198. 
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/•/emlra 81. 
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15. 18, 

J fciBiina^kaiy , $] a. 

118, 121. 

jl*» (iiv&UDail), SCAt of, 

78; ud Self. BO; end Cret* 
lion. 151, 158; 18B*iaB; l\Utt\ 
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VAiSotie* of, 188*178 ; la reiU; 
CooeeioMPm, 178-174; tbe 
dlAef«ot bodiea of, 188.138 ; 
mlgrelions of, 18^187 j liberm- 
^ of, 187*188. 
/ wM gawnteitfrg SemUM, 81. 
Ja8a4‘>'024. 71-81; meaning of. 
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I’pga, lies.; 214. 

Kal>i, 128. 

Vanada- 27. 

KapiU. 27; 
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IIO'IIS ff.; faeton of. 112; 
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Ka^ 206, 208. 
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oj ind^ the, 16 o, 

i/oAdb^rnUo. the. 28, 39, 204^ 
207. 800. 

IfoAdPtarvdnd Tantra^ the, 80. 
201 D. 

Mathavin. 62, 806. 
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MdnduAye VjMuufbad, the, 86 . 
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(souad ayiabol). 00, 100. 

Manu. 20, 87. 

tfdrkaadeye Pufdna, 28, 187 n, 
809. 

AfdfnUhAada T-oAtm, 88 n. 
Matij/a Pvtom, 89 n. 

M&yi. 103. 110. 117. 127; and 
CreaUoa. 162-167. 
mind, purificalieo of the, 4042; 
and resJiaatk«. 19(^191, ntnals 
for. 191 a. 

Mitahal 94. 

Mother, Diviae. ree ShahtS. 
Alii^iAmoMd. ISS, 
mubti (liheralbn). 88-48 ; nni- 

veraai goal. 40; the way to, 
41-42, 71-78; diftucnt Idn^ of. 
18$. 

MiMulafta Vvonbhad, th^ tin.. 
28. 55 n. 58 n.. 59 n., 72 a. 
,14 a., 185 n,. 179 a.. 181 n 
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PanckorAtro Samlatd, tlie, 80. 91. 

PariolBMvacU. 168, 169. 

TtXnitii. rf. 169. 

Pitriloka* 44. 174. 

Ktri-yaiDk 46, 40, 66. 

Fraina, 186. 

Fnbiti, 110 ; v the rtal aeat, 
116: 168. 160. 

PnlAya (Dodutioa of Um ooi* 
v«ne). 148*146. 161. 159, 160, 
«4. ids. 

pr6oa(«), tlie, 86, 147, 167, 168. 
176, 

pr%iki;8m4, €8, 04, 69, 

Pn^me/uadr^ 80. 

ftlnJjdJiA hann4*pbal4. 80, 180. 

PnthM C7pMM44i, tLe. M. 

pnUka ajui isatmA (of God), 
eM. 198. 

pniyiUn, «^66, ». 

rfivTitU iUrga (Ibo Putii of 
Cwire). 4e, 4$. 44<66, 53, 59, 
60; and Tnlra. 97; il4. 

PurS&M, tbe, nature and contents 
of, 88 > 26 : liX; and Incaroa* 
tiou, 1S7-1S8; mythology in, 

tote. 

.Pimm MmifttS, the, 27, 48. 

Radha. 94. 

Itf^unaodana. 87. 

£^a*yop. 68*79; suited to 
ratioou penoas, 68; the dgbt 
cousea of. 68*70; dangers of. 
69<70; ISO. 914. 

Rama. 67. 91. 188, 189, 809, 
tor, 908. 

Bamakrnfija. Sri 60> 198>108, 
198. 199, 189, 140, 888. 

Ramtooia^Larya. 88, 8! ft., 180. 

JUndfvtA, thft 98, 209, 907. 

Itamapraaada. 109. 

Buvana. 807. 


Bebirth. doctrifle of. 88-47. 
pdipoa, and dJiamto, 17 S : 
the goal of. 90-88; variety 
m. 888. 

TeouDciatim). the only «ay to 
DrTinJty. 60. 918*814; and 
if) Hinduisa, SI74I9. 
Ri9-Ved^ the. 24 186 o,. 197 a, 
189. 160 a.. 167, 904-806. 910. 
Hshia. 84 46. 71> 74. 196*196. 

181, 169, 910. 911. 991. 
Blahi^yajaa, 46, 40. 
rituals (the Bindo), 190 ff.; 
pnrpoae of, 100 ff.; of Tdiatriha 
worship. 197-2(R. 

Ydnaia Tantn, 80. 


aamddbi. 6$, 67, 68; airvikalp*—, 
81, 186, 108. 

SamhiOs, the. 94> 96. 
aamAra) 82'S7; 88, 89, 40, 48, 
68, OS. 70. 126, 181 
aamyema, 67-08. 
aanatnna dhanna, 910. 

Stokhya (philosophy). 97, 
Sannyase. 69 ; end Karmc^oga, 
118-114, 121-199. 

Sauras, the, 16. 61. 09. 
Sdiftooto Um, 81. 

Sarith, 906. 

Sttyinif* of Sri Ronakntfttut, the, 
140 n. 

Self (see alto soul. Brahsiair, 
God). 86; the witpeaa. 79: the 
real, *79*80. 310*111: la not the 
agent, IIQ. 

Shaivas, the, 16, 61, 188. 
^aaktas, th^ 10, 61, 08. 09. 
188. 

Shakti (Divine T.ongy, Mother), 
worship of, 80, 98*99; and 
Brahman, ISO. 
Shaukaracharyft 96, 198, 180. 
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44 46, 78, 76. 77, 80. 180*184 
188, 184 186, 187, 186. 161, 168. 
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! M. 71 1S1 a. 
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I <iieiDe. 89. 81^817; is eU- 

. p«T*diec. 80. 178-188. 

^ SrMbti (CMtioc), 14a-ie8. 

i* ' fuehupti. 79. 142-143. 185. I$4. 
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1 QTQbol worshi|>. pntika 

t ead pntinuu 

1 TuisM. 183. 185. 

J Tattifif/a UpoiuMhei, the. M. 

V 44 a., M n., 104 cl. 155 a, 

154 a, 185 a, 180 av 171 a.. 
178 a, 

tABzn5tnfi, 147. 148. 150. ITS. 
174. 188. 

T»&trw. the. SO: ead Vedanl*. 
09-100; sped*! teachlogs of. 

101-10!; 151. 

foAtrofu^ Tdirffs, the, 50. 
natrika (wonhip), OA 

108: rituel* gf. 107 S. 

Todala Tonfre. the. 50. 
ToUtda*. 85. 

up&dbi. 178. 

Upeaished*. the. 25-26. 20. 50. 72. 

121, 221. 224« . 

Vttoro MmSntS, the. *** Ved&nta 
IDerahaae. 

. VeisbeehiU. 27. 

VetfhnavM. the. 16, 51. 88. 02. 

08. 08. 00. 158. 


VeishyM. the. 47. 48. 

yshaiki. 28. 

Tund^uMU dhana*. the. the 
ideal—. ^-48; as Hi*. 5244; 
as it dtould be, 54-56. 
Veeuhthsi. 206. 

Purdne. the, t6. 

Vedas, the, authority sad eharac- 
ter gf, 23.24. 226. 181-182. 
211; worship in. 24-25: a&d 

the beris of rdigioa. 110 : ^od 
loytholggy. 201 tf. 

Vediala. see U[eio»shads. 

VedJnte PonbraAd, 150 D. 
VtiSnta S5rs, 172 a. 

VtdintA DorshdfM, the. 27. 28: 

and Csealioa, 151 aod ante. 
VihhlahaiiB. <06. 

Vidua. 806. 

Vint, 150: aad ^oe, 175. 183 
VishishthdTaiU school, the. Cr^ 
tiofi ace. to. 161 ; riew of sgel 
acc. to. 176. 

Vishnu Pufdno. the. 28 . 
Vishnupriya. 120. 

Vuhnu Y&nela rgntni, t h^, SO. 
Vtshwa. 183. 155. 

VirartaHda, 162, 

Vlveksnaada. SvramI, era tha ori¬ 
ginal home of the Aryaa^ 15; 
on Knunciation, 60 n.: '50 
167. 

Vyasa. 27. 28. 

mking sUte. the. 182 - 188 . 

yajoa. 25. 45 ff« 48. 49. 50. 51. 
52. 

yainaa, the Paocha. 45-47. 
YainavaUcya, 26. 
yana, 65. 

Yidioda, 95. 

yoga, 27; Tneanrng aod Tarietiee 
of. 61 - 62 : defined hi the OUdy 
100-110. -(fiee al40 Sfija. Juana. 
Earma and BhalrU yogas). 

Kop4 SuMes. the. 158, 159 n. 
Yndhisbthiia, 206 . 
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